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PURPOSES OF THE GRADUATE DIVISION 


One college graduate in five now continues on to earn a gradu- 
ate or professional degree. Almost half of all college graduates 
now return to universities for specialized studies, research train- 
ing, or professional orientation. One-fourth of all Roosevelt 
University students are enrolled in its Graduate Division, which 
offers instruction leading to the Master’s Degree in 17 programs 
and departments. During the Fall semester of 1966, more than 
1,750 students enrolled in the Graduate Division. The majority 
were planning to complete a graduate degree. Two-hundred and 
sixty-seven graduate degrees were conferred during 1966. 


ACCREDITATION 


Roosevelt University is accredited by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools for the granting of 
Masters’ degrees. It is also accredited by the Illinois State Examin- 
ing Board for teacher education, and by the National Association 
of Schools of Music. It is approved for veterans’ training by the 
State Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and for 
the training of non-quota foreign students by the United States 
Office of Immigration. 


Roosevelt University is a member of the American Council on 
Education, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of Urban Universities. the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, the Association of University Evening Col- 
leges, the Midwest Conference on Graduate Study and Research, 
and the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States. 
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CALENDAR 1967-1968 


September 18-23 
September 25 
November 1 


November 17 


November 23-24 


November 27-December 15 
December 1 


December 4 


December 19 through 
January 1 


January 2-19 
January 5 


January 8 


January 8 


January 18 


January 27 


FALL SEMESTER, 


1967 


Monday through Saturday. Registration. 
Monday. Classes begin. 


Wednesday. Last day for filing for de- 
gree (apply for graduation). 


Last day to withdraw application for 
graduation without financial penalty. 


Thursday and Friday. 
Thanksgiving holiday. 


Educational advising period. 


Last day to apply for Grant-in-Aid for 
Spring 1967. 


Last day for Graduate Council to admit 
to Candidacy in time for graduation 
this semester. 

Christmas vacation. 


Educational Advising Period. 


Deadline for payment of all tuition and 
fees. 


Last day to remove incompletes. 


Last day for Department to transmit 
approved theses to Graduate Dean. 


Deadline for submitting transcripts of 
credit earned at other schools. 


Saturday. Semester closes. 


SPRING SEMESTER, 


February 5-10 
February 12 
February 26 


March 1 

March 1 

March 15 

April 8-13 

April 1 

April 22-May 31 
May 20 

May 20 


May 24 
May 27 


May 27 


May 30 


June 8 


June 3 


July 8 


July 22 


August 23 


SUMMER TERMS, 


1968 


Monday through Saturday. Registration. 
Monday. Classes begin. 


Monday. Last day for filing for degree 
(apply for graduation). 


Last day to apply for Grant-in-Aid for 
Summer 1968. 


Last day to apply for scholarship for 
1968-1969 academic year. 


Last day to withdraw application for 
graduation without financial penalty. 


Monday through Saturday. 
Spring vacation. 


Last day for Graduate Council to admit 
to candidacy in time for graduation 
this semester. 


Educational advising period. 


Deadline for payment of all tuition and 
fees. 


Last day for Department to transmit 
approved theses to Graduate Dean. 


Last date to remove incompletes. 


Last day to apply for Grant-in-Aid for 
Fall 1968. 


Last day to submit transcripts of credit 
earned at other schools. 


Thursday. Memorial Day holiday. 


Saturday. Semester closes. 


1968 


Deadlines Applicable to All Summer 
Terms 


Last day for Graduate Council to admit 
to Candidacy in time for graduation 
this summer. 


Last day for filing for degree (apply 
for graduation). 


Last day to withdraw application for 
graduation without financial penalty. 


Last day for Department to transmit 
approved theses to Graduate Dean. 


August 23 


August 29 
August 29 


June 19-22 


June 24 
July 4 
August 2 


August 2 
August 5 
September 2 
September 13 


June 19-22 


June 24 
July 4 
August 22 


Deadline for payment of all tuition and 
fees. 


Last date to remove incompletes. 

Deadline for submitting transcripts for 
credit earned at other schools. 

First Day Term (6 weeks) 


Wednesday through Saturday. 
Registration. 


Monday. Classes begin. 
Thursday. Independence Day holiday. 


Friday. First day term closes. 


Second Day Term (6 weeks) 
Friday. Registration. 

Monday. Classes begin. 
Monday. Labor Day holiday. 
Friday. Second day term closes. 


Evening Term (9 weeks) 


Wednesday through Saturday. 
Registration. 


Monday. Classes begin. 
Thursday. Independence Day holiday. 


Thursday. Evening term closes. 


GRADUATE TUITION AND FEES 


GRADUATE TUITION AND FEES* 


TUITION (Effective Fall, 1967) 


Graduate tuition, per semester BOUL cayi tee ob oe wate bes $ 45.00 

Additional charge for each laboratory or double period subject..... 10.00 

NOTE: An extra charge of $.50 per semester hour will be assessed if tuition 
and fees are not paid in full at time of registration. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Semi-private. instruction, per WOU? scecc ss cieise sie sees wee $ 50.00 
ITO Muisc Erp AF: ie isso nee ocr. 6 oiin tind Wiig eA al Ate auare 60.00 
Applied Music, private lessons* * 
Major Study, two half-hour lessons per week, 4 s.h....... 164.00 
Minor Study, one half-hour lesson per week, 2 s.h....... 82.00 
FEES 
Admission: Foe (non-retenda bie) s.e a keene e cle soled die dleweie saw ees $ 10.00 
Registration Fee, (non-Tetundabls) oesie ispio wise wets, cia oie i owners 3.00 
Chemistry breakage 'Gepoeit: io-o5 6cic4 005 ee 6250 aE 0 see aie EEE se 10.00 
Binding fee for thesis, in most cases, per copy...............-25- 3.00 
Accident and sickness insurance (optional except for foreign 
students) (rate subject to change annually)................. 9.00 
Graduation Fee (non-reftindable))« «066i osc cen sale sews veces wns 15.00 
Psychology 470; 471, and 472i ioe casa 0:55.60 86506 AE a ORS 5.00 


PREPAYMENT OF TUITION 


In addition to the registration fee, at least one third of the se- 
mester’s tuition bill must be paid at the time of registration before 
class attendance cards will be issued. Students will not be per- 
mitted to attend classes unless payments are made as indicated. 


PAYMENT PLANS 


Tuition and fees are payable in advance. Students who find it in- 
convenient to pay the full amount in cash should consult the 
Bursar regarding extended payment arrangements. 


*The University reserves the right to change tuition and fees as conditions 
may require. 

**This rate applies only to music students working for college credits and 
carrying a program of not less than four semester hours for undergraduates 
and of not less than two semester hours for graduate students of non-applied 
music instruction. Otherwise, private rates apply. In the summer term not 
less than two semester hours of non-applied music instruction must be 
carried to qualify for the regular tuition rate. 
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SCHOLASTIC REGULATIONS 


To obtain graduate standing and to secure credit toward a 
graduate degree, a student must be formally admitted to gradu- 
ate study by the Graduate Dean. A student who seeks a Master’s 
degree must also (at a later date) be admitted to a department 
and admitted to candidacy. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY 


Procedure. All students seeking admission to graduate study— 
including those with a Bachelor’s degree from Roosevelt Univer- 
sity—must begin by securing graduate application blanks from 
the Office of Graduate Admissions, Room 849, or from the Office 
of the Graduate Dean, Room 714, and fill them out in duplicate. 
A non-refundable $10 application fee is charged. This applica- 
tion fee may be applied to a later semester, but only if the ap- 
plicant notifies the Director of Graduate Admissions in writing 
to this effect before the first day of classes in the semester origi- 
nally applied for. Otherwise, each semester, new applications and 
payment of fee are required. 


Roosevelt University supplies transcripts of undergraduate 
credits for its own undergraduates. Applicants with advanced de- 
grees from accredited institutions will be admitted to graduate 
study upon verification of degrees; such students, however, must 
later submit full transcripts of credits when applying for admis- 
sion to candidacy. All other applicants must request their under- 
graduate colleges to send to the Director of Graduate Admissions 
a transcript of credits showing the degree awarded, and must 
supply transcripts from any university in which graduate credit 
was earned. 


Requirements. Except for those holding advanced degrees, all 
applicants for admission to graduate study must possess a Bache- 
lor’s degree or the equivalent from an accredited college or uni- 
versity. Seniors who apply for admission during the last semester 
before the awarding of their Bachelor’s degree—and who meet 
requirements for Regular or Provisional standing—may be granted 


SCHOLASTIC REGULATIONS 


advance admission. Such admission will be confirmed upon re- 
ceipt of official transcripts showing award of the degree and a satis- 
factory undergraduate grade average. Otherwise, the advance 
admission is revoked. 


For admission as a Regular Student a grade average of 2.70 
in all, or in the last two years, of undergraduate work is required. 
(A equals 4 points, B 3, C 2, D 1, F 0.) For admission as a 
Provisional Student or a Student-at-Large an undergraduate grade 
point average of 2.50 in all, or in the last two years of under- 
graduate work is normally required, but does not guarantee ad- 
mission. 


Applicants for graduate study in the Master of Business Ad- 
ministration program must, in addition to meeting undergraduate 
grade average requirements, achieve a satisfactory score on the 
Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business. Application 
forms may be picked up in Room 606 or 714 or sent to the 
applicant on request. 


Admission to graduate study by the Graduate Dean almost in- 
variably precedes the issuance of a “Registration Permit” by the 
Director of Graduate Admissions and enrollment in graduate 
courses. On those rare occasions when registration is permitted 
prior to formal admission, registration remains tentative and re- 
vocable until formal admission has been granted. 


Categories. Students admitted to graduate study fall into three 
categories: 


1. Regular Students may immediately begin work towards a 
degree and are assigned to the department they designate for ad- 
vising and administration. 


2. Provisional Students are those who applied for admission as 
degree-seeking students but have not met requirements for Regular 
status. They too may begin work towards a degree and are as- 
signed to a department for advising. As soon as they have com- 
pleted six semester hours of graduate courses with a grade of “B” 
or better, they should ask their Departmental Graduate Adviser 
to recommend to the Graduate Dean a change of status from Pro- 
visional to Regular. Normally no more than nine semester hours 
of credit earned as a Provisional Student may be counted towards 
the graduate degree. 
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3. Students-at-Large are students not seeking a graduate de- 
gree from Roosevelt University. They are not formally admitted 
to a Department, but if they signify a departmental preference 
their academic records are sent to a Department and they may 
seek advice from the Departmental Graduate Adviser. 


All students admitted to graduate study are urged to obtain 
signed advising slips from their Departmental Graduate Adviser 
prior to registration. Some departments, such as Education, re- 
quire advising and placement in classes well in advance of 
registration. Students with such advising slips in their possession 
receive preference during registration. 


Application Deadlines. All students who wish to begin course 
work during the fall semester must submit applications for admis- 
sion by August 15. All students who wish to begin course work 
during the spring semester must submit applications for admission 
by January 1. The Director of Graduate Admissions may, at his 
discretion, accept late applications, but if the processing of such 
applications has not been completed by registration no enroll- 
ment in classes will be permitted. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Roosevelt University is approved by the United States Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service to accept sudents who desire entry 
to this country on a “student visa” or as “visitors.” A foreign stu- 
dent who has been admitted to the United States to study at an- 
other educational institution will not, under normal cirmumstances, 
be considered for admission to Roosevelt University until he has 
completed satisfactorily at least one semester in the school which 
originally admitted him, or in some other accredited institution. 


Students on temporary visas must meet strict requirements when 
submitting applications for admission. The application, school rec- 
ords and other required information must be on file in the Office 
of Graduate Admissions by August 1 for the fall semester; 
December 15 for the spring semester; and May 1 for the summer 
term. 


The following are the major steps in the admissions procedure 
for foreign students. The prospective student must: 


1. Obtain “application for admission” blanks from the Foreign 
Student Adviser and return them promptly. 
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2. Present official foreign credentials for all university work com- 
pleted. An English translation must accompany the school 
record. 


3. Write a letter in English giving supplementary information re- 
garding educational plans and ability to read and speak the 
English language. Foreign students are required to prove pro- 
ficiency in English. The Director of Graduate Admissions will 
advise foreign applicants on requirements they must meet. 


4. Submit an affidavit from a parent, guardian, sponsor, or other 
financially responsible person, guaranteeing financial support 
while attending Roosevelt University. 


5. Return all completed documents, forms, and the affidavits to 
the Director of Graduate Admissions by the stated deadline 
(see above. ) 


6. If admitted, pay full tuition for the first semester at the time 
of registration. 


A student admitted on a “student visa” or as a “visitor” should 
not plan to pay his way by employment. The immigration laws 
strictly forbid this, except in cases of unanticipated emergency; 
even in such cases permission to work must be obtained from the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


Foreign students are required to carry hospital and/or health 
insurance which is acceptable to the University. The insurance 
offered through the University Health Service meets this require- 
ment. Registration is not complete without evidence of an ac- 
ceptable insurance policy. 


Inquiries concerning academic life, financial problems, or other 
matters not stated in this section should be directed to the Foreign 
Student Adviser. 


ADMISSION TO A DEPARTMENT 


All degree-seeking students must be admitted to a department. 
Many departments automatically admit students who have been 
admitted to graduate study as Regular Students or whose status 
has been altered from Provisional to Regular by the Graduate 
Dean. Occasionally departments defer admission pending the suc- 
cessful completion of specified prerequisities. Students who have 
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been admitted to graduate study as Regular Students who have not 
heard from their department within two months should apply for 
admission to the Departmental Graduate Adviser. 

Most departments have fixed policies in regard to the probation 
or dismissal of students who fail to maintain a “B” average. 
Students should consult the Departmental Graduate Adviser or 
Chairman concerning these policies. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


A student is admitted to candidacy by the Graduate Council 
upon the recommendation of a department at a time subsequent 
to his admission to graduate study as a Regular Student and his 
admission to a department. 


Before recommending a student for admission to candidacy, de- 
partments require the completion of a specific number of courses 
and submission of plans for the completion of course work and, 
in some instances, proposals for a thesis, internship report, or re- 
search paper. Consult the departmental statements in the pages 
of this catalog for details. 


A student who has fulfilled the departmental requirements 
should apply to his Departmental Adviser for admission to can- 
didacy. If the department approves, the Departmental Adviser 
will then prepare, in consultation with the student, the formal 
application for admission to candidacy for submission to the 
Graduate Council. If the Graduate Council admits the student to 
candidacy, a copy of the approved program of studies will be 
mailed to the student. The application recommending admission 
to candidacy for a student must be forwarded by the Department 
to the Graduate Council in time to enable the Graduate Council to 
approve the application at least sixty days before convocation. 


GRADES 


Course work, theses, and special examinations will be graded A, 
B, C, D, or F. The symbol L is used to indicate withdrawal from 
class. (Normally, such withdrawal is not permitted after the mid- 
dle of the term.) Failure to maintain a B average will lead to 
probation and, unless succeeding semesters show improvement, to 
dismissal. Grades below C in two or more courses in any semester 
warrant immediate dismissal. 
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The grade I indicates that the final examination was not taken, 
or that a part of the class work was not completed. Students are 
given this grade only when a small part of the semester’s work is 
incomplete and when the student is able to present to his in- 
structor a satisfactory reason for not completing the work within 
the usual time. Incomplete work must be completed within the 
following semester. After one semester an incomplete cannot be 
removed unless an extension of time is granted by the instructor 
and the dean. A student should see his instructor as soon as pos- 
sible to arrange for removing an incomplete grade. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR 
MASTER’S DEGREES 


1. Thirty semester hours of graduate credit, including 15 semester 
hours of credit in 400-level courses. The cumulative grade- 
point average for all graduate work attempted within a stu- 
dent’s degree program must be 3.0 or higher. No grade below 
C may be offered for the Master’s degree. Not more than 2 
grades of C—to a maximum of 6 semester hours of credit— 
may be included for computation in the total course credit ac- 
cepted for the Master’s degree. Of the total counted toward 
the degree, at least 21 hours must have been earned at Roose- 
velt University. No credit in graduate level courses may count 
toward the Master’s degree if it was previously counted 
toward an undergraduate degree. No credit in graduate 
courses may count toward the graduate degree if it was re- 
corded more than six years before the semester in which the 
graduate degree is to be granted. 


2. “Regular Student” status, admission to the department or pro- 
gram, and admission to candidacy. 


3. Application for graduation, on forms provided by the Regis- 
trar, at the beginning of the semester of graduation. See the 
due dates in calendar, pp. 4, 5, 6. 


4. Payment of the Graduation Fee in the semester of graduation. 
5. Consultation with the departmental graduate adviser. 


Some departments set further requirements. Credit for a thesis, if 
given, shall not exceed three semester hours, nor shall credit for a 
thesis seminar exceed three hours. 
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President Rolf A. Weil explains development plans for the University. 


If the department requires a thesis, two copies must be filed in 
the University library. The department may require an additional 
copy. Regulations set by the University and the department con- 
cerning theses must be followed exactly; a copy of University 
regulations should be obtained from the Office of the Graduate 
Dean or from the department before beginning the typing of the 
thesis. All copies of the thesis, in final approved and proofread 
form, are due at the sponsoring department at least six weeks (in 
summer, four weeks) before the convocation at which the degree 
is awarded; the department is then responsible for presenting all 
required copies, and related forms, to the Graduate Dean at least 
one month (in summer, three weeks) before convocation. The stu- 
dent must promptly pay the thesis binding fee, and present the 
receipt to the office of the Graduate Dean with the thesis; other- 
wise the thesis will not be sent to the Librarian for binding, and 
graduation will not be permitted. Before graduation, all financial 
obligations to the University must be settled. 


The student is obligated to consult his department Chairman or 
Graduate Adviser to insure timely compliance with all regulations. 


HONORS 


Students who have completed all course work for the Master’s 
Degree with a grade point average of 3.7 or higher and who have 
done especially good work on a thesis and/or comprehensive ex- 
aminations may be recommended by their department for Gradua- 
tion with Honors. If the recommendation is approved by the 
Graduate Dean, Graduation with Honors is indicated on the com- 
mencement program and the diploma. 
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SGHOLARSHIPS 
AND 
STUDENT AkD 


Graduate financial aid at Roosevelt University takes many 
forms. 


Departmental Graduate Assistantships provide a $1500 stipend 
(paid in ten monthly installments) and free tuition for all graduate 
courses necessary for the degree up to a limit normally of 9 se- 
mester hours each for the Fall and Spring semesters and 6 semester 
hours for the Summer term. Graduate Assistants who have not 
completed all necessary course work for the Master’s degree dur- 
ing their assistantship year and who have maintained a grade 
average of 3.25 or higher are eligible for free tuition for the 
graduate courses still needed for their degree during the academic 
year following their assistantship. Students who wish to apply for 
a Graduate Assistantship should apply to the Department Chair- 
man by February 5. Awards are generally announced in April. 


Tuition scholarships pay for courses required by the degree 
program up to a limit of 9 semester hours each for the Fall and 
Spring semesters of an academic year. Academic excellence is 
the basis of the award. Applications are due March 1. Awards 
are announced in May. 


Grants-in-aid provide free tuition for one or two courses during 
a given semester. New applications should be submitted for each 
semester. Application deadlines are June 1 for Fall semester, 


December 1 for Spring semester, and March 1 for the Summer 
term. Awards are based on proved academic excellence. 


The Graduate Office will supply application forms for both 
scholarships and grants but not for assistantships. Early applica- 
tion and transmittal of credits is essential. Scholarships and grants- 
in-aid may not be used to pay for 100- and 200-level courses. 
They lapse unless used within the period specified in the award. 
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FEDERAL LOANS 
(National Defense Student Loan Program) 


The National Defense Act of 1958 enables both prospective and 
currently enrolled undergraduates and graduate students to borrow 
funds from the Federal Government in support of their educational 
objectives. The law requires that each borrower be enrolled in 
full-time or at least half-time courses, that he be in need of the 
amount of his loan to pursue his course of study, and that he be, 
in the opinion of his institution, capable of maintaining a good 
standing in his course of study. 


Special consideration is given to all students with a superior 
academic background. 


The maximum load permitted an undergraduate borrower in 
any one year is not to exceed $1,000 and during his entire under- 
graduate course a sum not exceeding $5,000. The maximum loan 
permitted a graduate or professional student in any one year is 
not to exceed $2,500. The total of loans made to such a student 
for all years, including any loans made to him as an under- 
graduate, may not exceed $10,000. 


Repayment of the loan must begin nine months after the bor- 
rower ceases to be a full or half-time student, and be completed 
within 10 years thereafter. No interest accrues prior to the be- 
ginning of the repayment schedule, and interest thereafter is to 
be paid at the rate of 3 per cent simple per year. The obligation to 
repay the loan is cancelled in the event of the borrower’s death or 
permanent and total disability. 


In the event the borrower teaches full-time in a public or pri- 
vate secondary or elementary school or institution of higher learn- 
ing, the Act contains a provision that up to 50 per cent of his 
loan (plus interest) may be cancelled. Such cancellation is to be 
at the rate of 10 per cent a year up to 5 years. For continuous 
teaching service full-time in a school (public or private elementary 
or secondary) where there is a high concentration of students from 
low-income homes (as determined by the Commissioner), the loan 
may be cancelled at the rate of 15 per cent per academic year. 
Applications may be obtained from the Student Aid Office, Room 
830, in April for the fall term, and November for the spring term. 
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ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY LOANS. Long term tuition loans, 
repayable after graduation at low interest, are available to juniors, 
seniors, and graduate students for an amount not to exceed half 
tuition. Loans are made only to students with average of “B—” 
or higher. Short term, low-interest emergency loans are made for 
purposes other than tuition, in amounts not to exceed $50. These 
loans normally are repayable within one semester. 


LOAN FUNDS 


ARON DORFMAN MEMORIAL STUDENT LOAN FUND 
BING CROSBY YOUTH LOAN FUND 
E. AND M. REISMAN TUITION LOAN FUND 


Harry F. SHER MEMORIAL STUDENT LOAN FUND 
(Accounting, Business Administration) 


IRMA CAHN LOAN FUND 

IRVING KIRSHNER MEMORIAL COUSINS FUND 
JUDITH ANN ZEMANS MEMORIAL FUND 

LESTER B. JOSEPH MEMORIAL STUDENT LOAN FUND 
MEMORIAL STUDENT LOAN FUND 


Rose BROCK STUDENT LOAN FUND 


THESE FUNDS ARE ESTABLISHED THROUGH GIFTS IN HONOR 
OF ANNIVERSARIES, IN MEMORIAM, AND BY DISTINGUISHED 
DONORS: Women’s Scholarship Association Life Membership Endow- 
ment Fund, Roosevelt University Scholarship Fund 


FEDERAL COLLEGE 
WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


Roosevelt University is a participating institution in the federal 
College Work-Study Program. As a participant, the University 
provides jobs on and off campus for students who exhibit need in 
financing a college education. 


Students from low-income homes are granted first preference for 
the available jobs. This ruling is a requirement promulgated by 
the U.S. Office of Education. This does not exclude other students 
who, due to other extenuating circumstances, may be self-support- 
ing and in need of funds to supplement meager resources. This 
program is open to undergraduate and graduate students who meet 
the qualifications. 


Applications are available in the Student Aid Office. 
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OTHER GENERAL INFORMATION 


SERVICES, LIBRARY, STUDIOS, 
AND LABORATORIES 


Courses, work covered, and credit given are the same in day 
and evening classes. Administratively and academically, day and 
evening students are part of the same school with the same faculty. 
Library, laboratories, guidance and counseling, and studios are 
available to both day and evening students. The Reading Room 
of the library is open from 8 a.m., Monday through Friday, except 
in vacations. The entire library is open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
Monday through Thursday, 9 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. on Friday, and 12 
noon to 5 p.m. on Saturday, except during vacations. Advanced 
students—e.g., those working on a thesis or research paper—may 
apply for stack privileges through their departmental advisers. 
There are carrels in the stacks, and microfilm and microcard 
facilities in the Periodicals Department at the north end of the 
main reading room on the tenth floor. Students who wish to use 
other libraries should first see the Librarian to find out under what 
conditions they will be admitted. Laboratories and special-purpose 
centers are maintained by departments in science, language, ac- 
counting, education, and music. A 1401 computer has been in- 
stalled in a data processing center. 


COUNSELING, HEALTH SERVICE, AND 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The University maintains a Counseling and Testing Service 
to deal with academic and other problems. The personnel of the 
Service consists of trained counselors, aided by a staff of specialists 
in test administration. The Health Service maintains office hours 
throughout the year. The Director, a practicing physician, is avail- 
able to discuss students’ personal and health problems and to take 
care of minor ailments. An experienced registered nurse is in 
charge of the Health Service. The Placement Service is available 
both for current students and for graduates. It administers some 
tests and helps arrange interviews with representatives of firms. 
Candidates for the degree may ask the Placement Officer, in their 
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An alumnus reviews career opportunities in the Placement Office. 


final semester, to set up a file of their credentials. The Director of 
Physical Education and the Director of Student Activities provide 
guidance for many student groups with a variety of cultural, social 
and intellectual interests. This year, student groups included 
numerous religious associations, fraternities, drama societies, 
bands, and professional clubs focused around specific disciplines. 
The University expects student organizations to extend their 
privileges to all alike without discrimination on any basis except 
that of individual merit and community of interest. All student 
activities groups are required to register with the Student Activities 
Office, citing the names of their officers and a statement of their 
aims and membership policies; times and places of meeting are 
also arranged through the Student Activities Office. The Dean of 
Students stands ready to help all students on all the matters 
touched on in this section. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The normal program for a full-time student is not less than nine 
semester hours nor more than fifteen semester hours in a regular 
semester; in each session of the summer term it is not less than 
three nor more than six semester hours. An overload requires per- 
mission from the Dean. 
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OTHER GENERAL INFORMATION 


Employed students are expected to limit their loads to the 
amount of work which they can complete without sacrifice of 
quality. A continuing student is not considered to be completely 
registered until his program has been approved by his depart- 
mental adviser. 


Foreign students (attending Roosevelt on student visas) must 
secure the departmental adviser’s permission to drop a course. 


HOUSING 


In so far as possible, the University attempts to serve out-of- 
town students as well as local residents. At present, the University 
has no dormitories, and out-of-town students must make their own 
arrangements for living quarters. Non-resident students under 
twenty-one will be admitted only upon condition that their ap- 
plications are accompanied by a letter from parent or guardian 
stating that suitable housing arrangements have been made. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Students subject to Selective Service are advised to inquire at 
the Registrar’s Office concerning current regulations; this should 
be done well before registration, preferably in the advising period. 
The student must take the initiative in requesting the Registrar to 
submit official report forms to his draft board. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


All graduates and former students (having completed two se- 
mesters) of Roosevelt University, Chicago Musical College, and 
the former Central YMCA College are considered alumni of 
Roosevelt University and members of the Alumni Association. 
Active status is obtained by a contribution, of any amount, during 
the year. The Association sponsors the annual Homecoming and 
a program of educational, cultural and social activities which are 
centered around neighborhood and regional chapters and aca- 
demic interest groups. Information about Alumni affairs and 
activities may be obtained from the Alumni Office. 
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DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS 
AND 
COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Each of the courses described in the following pages carries 
three semester hours of credit unless otherwise stated. Neither the 
“Permit to Register” from the Graduate Admissions Office, nor the 
Graduate Dean’s letter admitting one to graduate study, gives 
permission to enroll in a particular course. Conditions for en- 
rollment in individual courses, as specified by the department or 
school concerned or as indicated in semester schedules and this 
Bulletin, must be met. 


ACCOUNTING 


SAMUEL W. SPECTHRIE, Chairman; Professor of Accounting 
B.S., University of Illinois; M.B.A., Northwestern University; C.P.A., 
Illinois 


JOSEPH AMENT, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.S., University of Illinois; M.B.A., Roosevelt University; J.D., John 
Marshall Law School; C.P.A., Illinois 


JEROME D. ELLIS, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.S.C. and M.B.A., Roosevelt University; J.D., DePaul University; 
C.P.A., Illinois 


LEONARD KASKEL, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.S.C. and M.B.A., Roosevelt University; C.P.A., Illinois 


DAVID KLEINERMAN, Professor of Accounting 
B.S., Northwestern University; M.A., DePaul University; M.B.A., Uni- 
versity of Chicago; C.P.A., Illinois 


ROBERT H. TUCKER, Professor of Accounting 
B.B.A., University of Miami; M.B.A., Northwestern University; C.P.A., 
Illinois 


EDWIN UTay, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.S.C., Roosevelt University; M.B.A., Northwestern University; C.P.A., 
Illinois 


David BRAMSON, Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S., University of Illinois; C.P.A., Illinois 


The Accounting Department offerings for graduate credit lead 
to the degree of Master of Science in Accounting. The courses are 
designed to meet the following needs: (1) to complete the profes- 
sional training needed for the C.P.A. examination; (2) to provide 
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ACCOUNTING 


a terminal program for students planning to enter the fields of 
public accounting or industrial accounting; (3) to provide a 
Master’s degree for those in, or planning to enter, the field of 
secondary school teaching of business subjects. 


Students who wish to be admitted to graduate study in the Ac- 
counting Department should consult Samuel W. Specthrie, Chair- 
man of the Department, Room 614. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY 
IN THE DEPARTMENT 


Admission to graduate study in the Department of Accounting 
normally requires a 3.0 (B) average in all undergraduate account- 
ing courses, a 2.7 (B-) average in all or the last sixty hours of 
undergraduate courses, and approval by the graduate faculty of 
the Department. For admission to the Accounting Department as 
a provisional graduate student, an undergraduate grade average of 
2.5 in the last 60 semester hours (or their equivalent) of course 
work, and of 2.2 in the entire undergraduate work, is required. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 
FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


A student will be admitted to candidacy for the degree of Master 
of Science in Accounting upon satisfactory completion of a mini- 
mum of three courses carrying graduate credit with grades of 3.0 
(B), or better, and upon approval by the graduate faculty of the 
Department and by the Graduate Council. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF SCIENCE 
DEGREE IN ACCOUNTING 


1. Thirty semester hours of graduate credit, as follows: 


a. A thesis acceptable to the thesis committee (Accounting 
491). (See alternative below. ) 


b. Not less than seven of the following courses: Accounting 
306,, 307, 320, 321, 323, 328, 330, 933, 334 343; 
350, 410, 413, 450, 457, 460, 461, 490, and 491. 


c. Not more than three graduate courses (upon approval) 
in the following departments: Management, Finance, 


ACCOUNTING 


Marketing, Economics, Political Science, Education, and 
Business Law. 


2. The program of courses must be approved by the depart- 
mental graduate adviser. 


If a thesis is not written, at least 12 hours in accounting and at 
least 18 hours in the credits presented for the degree must be for 
400 level courses. 


GENERAL BUSINESS PREREQUISITES 


Most business school graduates will have already satisfied all 
prerequisities for the M.S. in Accounting program and can begin 
immediately their 30 hours of graduate study. 


Graduates in other disciplines may, however, lack some of the 
necessary background courses and will have to make up their de- 
ficiencies before being admitted into graduate study in accounting. 
The minimal prerequisites for graduate study in accounting are the 
equivalent of: 


1. Four courses in accounting. 

Two courses in economics. 

One course in statistics. 

One course in the management area. 


One course in the marketing area. 


a eS 


One course in law or in the legal environment. 


7. One course in finance. 


In individual cases, the student may be asked to take other pre- 
requisites to make up particular deficiencies. 


GRADUATE COURSES IN ACCOUNTING 


Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate Students 


306. Governmental Accounting. Pre., 203. The accounting principles and 
practices of governmental and other non-profit organizations, includ- 
ing fund accounting, revenues and expenditures, asset and liabilities, 
and reporting. 


307. Income Tax Law and Procedure. Pre., 102. The federal income taxes 
of the individual, with problems in the preparation of income tax re- 
turns for individuals, including the problems of capital gains and pay- 
as-you-go requirements. 
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ACCOUNTING 


320. 


321. 


323. 


328. 


330. 


333. 


334. 


343. 


350. 


Advanced Accounting. Pre., 205. Continuation of 205. Partnerships; 
consignments; ventures; installment sales; insurance; receiver’s ac- 
counts and statements; compound interest and annuities. 


Accounting Problems. Pre., Accounting 320. A laboratory course in- 
tended to give the student proficiency in the technique of solving 
problems covering the fields of both general and cost accounting. 


Accounting Problems of Consolidations, Estates, and Trusts. Pre., 
Accounting 205. A continuation of Accounting 320. Attention is cen- 
tered on consolidated statements and the accounting problems of es- 
tates and trusts. 


Electronic Accounting. An introduction to computer concepts as they 
affect accounting and auditing. This is a non-technical course which 
emphasizes the accountant’s interest in and concern about computers 
in the areas of accounting, control, and records retention. Topics 
covered include use of the computer for accounts receivable, ac- 
counts payable, inventory control, and the general ledger. The audit- 
ing of computer maintained records is also considered. 


Principles of Auditing. Pre., Accounting 320. A study of auditing 
principles and accepted procedures, including the preparation of 
working papers and an audit report in a practice audit case. 


Advanced Auditing. Pre., Accounting 330. A more advanced and in- 
tensive study of auditing procedures, with emphasis on application to 
specific problems. 


Internal Auditing. Pre., Accounting 330 or consent. Formulating and 
directing internal audit programs and carrying out detailed auditing 
work. Internal auditing is presented as a tool of effective management 
control. 


Budgetary Control. Pre., Accounting 205. A study of the various 
types of budgets (e.g., sales, advertising, production, labor, materials, 
plant and equipment, financial, etc.) and the procedures in connection 
with their installation and control. 


Specific Industries. Pre., Accounting 205. A consideration of the ac- 
counting problems of special lines of business such as insurance com- 
panies, banks, railroads, brokerage firms, and others. Extensive prob- 
lem work is required, as is also a term paper. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


410. 


413. 


450. 


Advanced Accounting Theory. Pre., Accounting 323. This course re- 
considers accounting concepts in the light of today’s conditions. 
Among the topics considered are: Aims of the accounting; generally 
accepted accounting principles; controversial accounting concepts; 
statutory accounting. Extensive library work is required of the stu- 
dent, as is a term paper. The course is conducted on a seminar basis. 


Advanced Cost Accounting. Pre., Accounting 205. A continuation of 
Accounting 203 with special emphasis on standard costs, marketing 
costs, joint and by-product costs, controversial points of cost theory 
and procedure, and the use of cost accounting in management deci- 
sions. 


Accounting Systems. Pre., Accounting 203 and 205. The course deals 
with the work of systems departments of public accounting and man- 
agement engineering firms and accounting methods departments of 
private business. Actual systems are studied. The course concerns it- 


BIOLOGY 


self with systematizing the clerical departments of business and covers 
order billing, accounts receivable, accounts payable, payrolls, and 
various distribution procedures. Various accounting machines are 
studied to acquaint the student with the uses of each machine and its 
utility in a particular system. 


457. Advanced Taxes. Pre., Accounting 307. Among the income tax topics 
covered are partnerships, estates and trusts, tax-free corporate re- 
organizations and exchanges, corporate excess profit taxes, and install- 
ment sales tax accounting. Numerous problems aim to give the stu- 
dents practice in the preparation of the various kinds of tax returns 
with the aid of the law, the regulations, and commercial tax refer- 
ence services. 


460. C.P.A. Review I. Pre., Accounting 323 and 330. Classroom practice 
under C.P.A. examination conditions on problems in all phases of 
accounting and auditing. The aim of Accounting 460 and 461 is to 
prepare the student for the State C.P.A. examination. 


461. C.P.A. Review II. Pre., Accounting 460. Continuation of Accounting 
460. In conjunction with this course students are advised to take Busi- 
ness Law 301, C.P.A. Law Review. 


490. Seminar in Accounting. Pre., consent of graduate adviser. 


491. Thesis Seminar. Pre., consent of graduate adviser. 


BIOLOGY 


Harry G. NELSON, Chairman, Associate Professor of Biology 
S.B., University of Chicago 


JULES J. CORBETT, Associate Professor of Biology 
A.A., North Park College; S.B., University of Chicago; M.S., Illinois 
Institute of Technology 


MARGARET W. DUBOIS, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S., Roosevelt University, M.S. and Ph.D., University of Illinois 


GERALD R. SEAMAN, Professor of Biology 
B.A., Williams College; M.S. and Ph.D., Fordham University 


The Department of Biology offers a program of advanced 
courses in the biological sciences: 


1. To assist students planning to continue work for the Ph.D. 
degree; 

2. To broaden and intensify the preparation of teachers in 
secondary schools and community colleges; 


3. To provide further professional training for those seeking 
employment in the biological field. 


There are two primary requirements for students pursuing a 
schedule of studies toward the Master of Science degree in Biology: 
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A student's hands guide his experiment in the Biology Laboratory. 


1. Acceptable performance in courses distributed among the 
several areas of biology; 


2. A creditable piece of original investigation in a specialized 
area and its incorporation into a finished thesis. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE WORK IN BIOLOGY 


Applicants, besides meeting the general requirements for ad- 
mission to graduate work in the University (see p. 8), must 
achieve a satisfactory score on the Graduate Record Examination 
in Biology, and must be accepted by the Department’s Graduate 
Committee. This acceptance requires an adequate background in 
the biological sciences, and a year’s credit in both organic chem- 
istry and in physics. Preference will be given to applicants whose 
preparation includes work in calculus and statistics. 


Students may be admitted as “Provisional Students” (see p. 
9) with the clear condition that particular deficiencies be reme- 
died before Regular Status is achieved. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


A Regular Student will be admitted to candidacy for the 
Master of Science degree in Biology when he has: 


BIOLOGY 


Completed 10 semester hours of acceptable graduate course 
work (with grades of A or B) in this Department; 


Presented one year of credit in a modern language accept- 
able to the Department; 


Submitted plans for meeting all requirements for the Mas- 
ters degree to the Graduate Adviser. These plans will 
normally be arrived at in consultation with a Research 
Adviser in the Department; 


Applied for admission to candidacy; 


Been approved for candidacy by the Department’s Graduate 
Committee, and by the Graduate Council. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER 
OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


1; 


Thirty semester hours of graduate credit (with grades of A 
or B) in acceptable courses taken after the Bachelor’s de- 
gree must be presented. Up to nine hours of graduate 
courses taken elsewhere may, by permission of the Depart- 
ment in individual cases, be included in the above. 


At least 19 semester hours must be in 400-level courses. 


Every student must submit a finished thesis based upon 
original laboratory investigation. The thesis must be satis- 
factory to his Research Adviser and to the Research Com- 
mittee. No more than six hours of research and thesis 
credit may be included in the amount required for the Mas- 
ter’s degree. Two copies of the thesis are to be deposited 
in the Roosevelt University library, and a third copy is to 
be deposited in the Department of Biology. 


Each candidate must defend his thesis orally before a de- 
partmental committee. 


Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate Students 


300. 


303. 


Mammalian Histology. Pre., 212. The microscopic anatomy of cells, 
tissues, and organs with emphasis upon the interrelation of form 
and function; aspects of development, dynamic equilibrium, and the 
impact of new techniques are considered. Lectures and laboratory. 
5 sb. 


Plant and Animal Metabolism. Pre., Chem. 216. Metabolism of liv- 
ing cells; the unity of biochemical reactions; specializations unique 
to various types of plant and animal cells. Lectures and laboratory. 
4 s.h. 
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305. 


350. 
370. 


390. 
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The University’s unique architecture overlooks Michigan Avenue. 


Vertebrate Physiology. Pre., 212, Chem. 117. The functions of verte- 
brate organ-systems as related to homeostasis, adaptation, and survi- 
val. Lectures and laboratory. 5 s.h. 


Genetics. Pre., 212 or consent. The principles of heredity. 


Cell Biology. Pre., 12 s.h. in biology; Chem. 216 or consent. The 
principal metabolic pathways related to the general physiology of 
the cell; attention to cellular specialization. Correlations between 
function and structure at microscopic and submicroscopic levels. 


Problems in Biology. Pre., 12 s.h. in biology and written permission 
of instructor. Individual laboratory or library problems in some 
phase of biology. Amount of credit will be determined by the 
Department. 1-4 s.h. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


410. 


420. 


461. 


462. 


463. 


470. 


490, 


492. 


Host-parasite Interrelationships. Pre., one course in invertebrate zo- 
ology. Biological relationships of parasite and host, and the effect 
of such relationship on each. Lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


General Endocrinology. Pre., one course in biochemistry and either 
histology or physiology. Humoral control mechanisms in multicellu- 
lar organisms. Lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


Immunobiology. Pre., one course in microbiology, Chem. 216. Bio- 
logical and biochemical mechanisms in the immune response; anti- 
gen and antibody production and the antigen-antibody reaction; im- 
mune and hypersensitive reactions. Lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


Microbial Metabolism. Pre., one course in microbiology, 303. Metabo- 
lic pathways of micro-organisms; energy production; biosynthesis 
and nutrition; control mechanisms. Lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


Microbial Fermentations. Pre., one course in microbiology, 303. Bi- 
ology and biochemistry of various fermentations; intermediary re- 
actions and industrial applications. Lectures and laboratory. 4 s.h. 


General Virology. Pre., two courses in microbiology. Animal and 
bacterial viruses; isolation and identification, replication, genetics, 
metabolic effects. 


491. Indepndent Research. Pre., permission of Chairman and Re- 
search Adviser. No more than three hours of credit may be applied 
toward the graduate degree. 


Thesis. Pre., permission of Chairman and Research Adviser. 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Interdepartmental Faculty Listing 


MICHAEL J. EISNER, Assistant Professor of Management 
A.B., Western Reserve University; A.M., University of Illinois; PH.D., 
University of Wisconsin 

JEROME D. ELLIS, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.S.C. and M.B.A., Roosevelt University; J.D., DePaul University; 
C.P.A., Illinois 

ELBERT FLORA, Associate Professor of Management; Chairman of the De- 
partment of Management 
B.A., State Teachers College; M.B.A., University of Chicago 

EARL B. FRENCH, Associate Professor of Management 
B.S., State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa.; M.A. and PH.D., State 
University of Iowa 

OscaR R. GOODMAN, Professor of Finance 
B.S., Northwestern University; M.S., Ph.D. and LL.B., University of 
Wisconsin 

EDWARD S. GORDON, Professor of Marketing; Chairman of the Department 
of Marketing 
B.A. and M.B.A., University of Chicago 

FRANCESCUS R. HARRISON, Professor of Management 
B.S., University of Illinois; M.S., St. Louis University; PH.D., State 
University of Iowa 

ARTHUR E. HOOVER, Professor of Management 
B.A., Roosevelt University; M.S. and PH.D., Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology 

LEONARD KASKEL, Associate Professor of Accounting 
B.S.C. and M.B.A., Roosevelt University; C.P.A., Illinois 

DAVID KLEINERMAN, Professor of Accounting 
B.S., Northwestern University; M.A., DePaul University; M.B.A., Uni- 
versity of Chicago; C.P.A., Illinois 


RALPH H. OAKES, Professor of Marketing 
PH.B., M.B.A., and PH.D., University of Chicago 


FRANCES E. OXLEY, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A., University of Western Ontario; M.A. and PH.D., Indiana Uni- 
versity 


SAMUEL W. SPECTHRIE, Professor of Accounting; Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Accounting 
B.S., University of Illinois; M.B.A., Northwestern University; C.P.A., 
Illinois 


ROBERT H. TUCKER, Professor of Accounting 
B.B.A., University of Miami; M.B.A., Northwestern University; C.P.A., 
Illinois 

KARL H. STEIN, Associate Professor of Marketing 


B.A. and M.A., University of Oxford; M.B.A., Harvard University; 
PH.D., New York University 


ROLF A. WEIL, Professor of Economics and Finance 
B.A., M.A., and PH.D., University of Chicago 


BISMARCK S. WILLIAMS, Associate Professor of Finance; Chairman of the 
Department of Finance 
A.B., Morehouse College; M.B.A., Atlanta University 


BRANDEL L. WORKS, Professor of Marketing, Associate Dean of the College 
of Business Administration 
PH.B. and M.B.A., University of Chicago 
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The College of Business Administration Interdepartmental 
Graduate Program offers a broad professional management cur- 
riculum culminating in the Master of Business Administration 
degree. The program is designed to serve those with undergradu- 
ate degrees in business as well as those with undergraduate de- 
grees in the liberal arts, sciences, engineering, education and other 
disciplines. 


Students may pursue studies on a full time basis in daytime 
classes or on a part time basis in evening school study. Some 
graduate assistantships are available for outstanding full time 
students. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AND PROCEDURE 


Applicants for the Program are screened on the basis of under- 
graduate performance, career accomplishment, score on The 
Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business, and a personal 
interview whenever possible. Students will be expected to present 
an Admissions Test Score of 450 or higher, prior to admission 
to the Graduate Program. Interview appointments and aptitude 
test applications can be obtained by calling the Graduate Adviser’s 
Office, WA 2-3580, Ext. 348 or 328. Normally, a 2.7 (B-), 
based on a 4.0 maximum undergraduate grade point average, 1s 
the minimum entrance requirement. For admission to the M.B.A. 
Program as a Provisional Graduate Student, an undergraduate 
grade point average of 2.5 in the last 60 hours (or their equiva- 
lent) of course work and of 2.2 in the entire undergraduate 
program is required. 


BUSINESS PREREQUISITES 


Most business school graduates will have satisfied prerequisites 
for the program and can begin immediately their 33 hours of 
graduate study. 


Graduates in other disciplines may, however, lack some or all 
of the necessary background courses and will have to make up 
their deficiencies before being permitted into graduate courses. 


Here are the minimal prerequisites for graduate business study: 
1. The equivalent of two courses in economics. 

2. The equivalent of two courses in accounting. 

3. The equivalent of one course in statistics. 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The equivalent of one course in the management area. 
The equivalent of one course in the marketing area. 

The equivalent of one course in law or in the legal environ- 
ment. 

The equivalent of one course in finance. 


In individual cases, the student may be asked to take other pre- 
requisites to make up particular deficiences. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL MASTER OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION DEGREE 


I 


Thirty-three semester hours of acceptable graduate credit, 

including the following: 

a. At least 24 semester hours earned at Roosevelt Univer- 
sity with not less than 18 hours at 400 course level. 

b. The graduate core program of 24 semester hours in the 
following areas and courses: 

(1) The Tools of Management—Accounting 401, Eco- 
nomics 436. 

(2) The Functional Areas of Management—Finance 
401, Marketing 401, Management 401. 

(3) The Socio-Economic Environment—Personnel Ad- 
ministration 401, Economics 400, and one of the 
following: Management 433, Economics 495, Eco- 
nomics 403, Political Science 470, Business Admin- 
istration 402. 

c. At least nine hours of elective graduate work in an area 
of concentration approved by a graduate adviser and the 
Dean of the College of Business Administration. Such 
areas are the behavioral sciences, economics, finance, in- 
ternational studies, management, marketing, personnel 
administration, and public administration. 

Submission of an acceptable Research Paper. The Research 

Paper is a substantial task of research and writing, but not 

a formal thesis. The student may choose to take Business 

Administration 401 (“Research Paper Seminar,” 3 s.h.) as 

part of his elective graduate work to assist him in preparing 

the research paper. The student may elect to expand the 
paper into a thesis for which he may receive three elective 

credit hours by enrolling in Business Administration 490. 

Satisfactory performance in a written examination covering 

the graduate core curriculum. 
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THE GRADUATE CORE CURRICULUM 


The courses listed below are open to graduate students only and 
form the core which comprises the major portion of the curri- 
culum. 


ACCOUNTING 401—Managerial Accounting. Pre., Acct. 102. The uses 
of accounting by business managers. Among topics covered are kinds of 
costs, cost systems, cost controls, budget administration, measurements of 
income, and problems of depreciation and inventories. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 402—Government Regulation of Busi- 
ness. The growth, limitations, and administration of government control. 
Special emphasis is placed on the growing rather than the static aspect of 
government regulations. The approach is completely nonpartisan. Problems 
arising under the Sherman Act, Clayton Act, Robinson-Patman Act, Federal 
Trade Commission Act, Miller-Tydings Act, Fair Trade Laws and Appellate 
Court decisions are given considerable attention. Policies and procedures 
of administrative agencies are also developed. The course aims primarily 
to educate tomorrow’s leaders for the government and legal problems they 
must face as businessmen. 


ECONOMICS 436—Managerial Statistics. Pre., Econ. 234 or equivalent. 
How statistical techniques and probability theory can be used. Topics in- 
clude principles of probability and sampling, statistical estimation and test- 
ing, economic loss functions, correlation and regression and time series. 
Applications stressed in marketing research, sales forecasting, quality con- 
trol, and financial management. 


ECONOMICS 400—National Income and Employment. Pre., 9 s.h. of 
economics or consent of the graduate adviser or instructor. Analysis of clas- 
sical, neo-classical and Keynesian economics of functional finance, the 
theory of interest, the theory of capital, investment, and of the interrela- 
tions of Keynesian economics, socialism, and freedom. 


ECONOMICS 403—Capitalism: Its Nature, Origin and Development. A 
discussion of the nature, origin, and history of capitalism. 


ECONOMICS 495—The Modern Corporation. The modern American 
economy and society, using the modern corporation as a focus of discus- 
sion. The organizational, administrative, social, and psychological problems 
of workers and managers are discussed. Changes in the character of the 
free enterprise system in respect to markets, competition, prices, and de- 
mand are analyzed. 


FINANCE 401—Financial Management. Covers the situations which con- 
front financial management in the areas of working capital, income man- 
agement, acquisition of long-term capital, refunding, recapitalization, and 
corporate reorganization. Emphasis placed upon isolating central issues. 
Some facility in basic finance, economics required. 


MANAGEMENT 433—Business and Professional Ethics. (Also listed as 
Philosophy 433.) Codes of ethics and customary controls in various occupa- 
tions tested by examination of cases and by application of philosophical 
theories; emphasis on evaluating novel practices and the functions of ethi- 
cal standards in decision-making. 


MANAGEMENT 401—Production Management. Concepts in advanced 
production management, plant organization, production planning, manufac- 
turing processes, balancing of product lines, optimum product mix, re- 
search and development of new products, machinery and equipment eco- 
nomics, materials control and standardization, study of new materials 
handling methods, and the influence of automation on production manage- 
ment. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


MANAGEMENT 479—Organization Theory. A critical examination of 
classical and modern theories of organization. Survey of scientific manage- 
ment; human relations; institutional economics; contemporary theories of 
business organization; cybernetics. 


MARKETING 401—Advanced Marketing Management. Designed to assist 
the student in developing his ability to reach decisions when confronted by 
new marketing situations. The objectives, philosophy, and strategy of mar- 
keting management are analyzed in such areas as product choice, commu- 
nications, pricing, and competitive strategies. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 401—Understanding Human Behav- 
ior. Concepts involved in personality dynamics and in individual and group 
behavior. Utilizes case study and role-playing techniques as well as factual 
knowledge. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 470—Problems in Public Administration. An in- 
tensive case-method course in the major problem areas of public adminis- 
tration and administrative theory. Not recommended for the student who 
has had a general case-method course in public administration. 


The following courses are part of the Interdepartmental Busi- 
ness Administration Program, but are not core requirements. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 401—Research Paper Seminar. Designed 
for students who can benefit from discussion and examination of the meth- 
ods of investigation and composition appropriate to the creation of the Re- 
search Paper for the Interdepartmental program. The Research Paper can 
be completed in this course. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 490—Independent Study. May be as- 
signed only with graduate adviser’s consent to those electing to write a 
thesis. 


Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate Students 


ADVERTISING 350—Advertising Campaigns. Pre., 231 and Mktg. 201, 
or consent. A seminar using the case study method to show the inter- 
relationship of marketing and advertising; the importance of advertising 
in creating primary and selective demand for a product; the use of ad- 
vertising in solving various distribution problems, such as choosing media 
for specific needs, determining budget requirements, and choosing an 
advertising agency. 


BUSINESS LAW 301—C.P.A. Law Review. Pre., 202 and consent. A re- 
view of legal principles and their application to case problems presented 
in C.P.A. examinations in law given by the Board of Examiners; the tech- 
niques of analysis and handling of legal problems. 


ECONOMICS 300—Industrial Society and Personality Structure. Pre., 
junior standing or consent. The interrelations of industrial institutions, 
value-attitudes, and personality structure. Changes in the American eco- 
nomic system are analyzed from the socio-economic and psycho-cultural 
point of view. 


ECONOMICS 301—National Income, Business Cycles, and Economic 
Growth. Pre., 102; Fin. 210. The methods used in measuring national in- 
come and its composition; the factors which determine the level of the 
national income and its changes; application of national income account- 
ing and theory to the study of the business cycle, economic growth, in- 
come distribution, and international economics. 
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ECONOMICS 302—History of Economic Thought. Pre., 102 or consent. 
The development of economic thought from the classical English econo- 
mists to Keynes; the interrelation between economic and other ideas in the 
fields of politics, sociology, and psychology; and the development of the 
Western systems of thought. 


ECONOMICS 315—Labor Economics. Pre., 102, 209, or consent. Theo- 
ries of wages, the effects of wage increases, the economic effects of collec- 
tive bargaining and unionism, and theories of employment. 


ECONOMICS 316—Comparative Labor Relations. Pre., 102, 209, or con- 
sent. The principal contemporary labor movements in some of the major 
world areas. Analysis of their programs, methods of organizations, and 
some of the main problems faced by them at present: nationalization of 
industry, collective bargaining patterns, wages, productivity, and inflation. 


ECONOMICS 320—Industrial Combinations and Monopoly. Pre., 101. 
The conditions which lead to the development of monopolies and com- 
binations; the problems of public policy created by the attempt at their 
control and regulation. 


ECONOMICS 333—Comparative Economic Systems. Pre., 102 or consent. 
The development of the Utopian and Marxist thought, with a comparison 
of the theory and practice of capitalism and other economic systems. 


ECONOMICS 334—The Soviet Economy. Pre., 101. The structure and 
development of the economy of the Soviet Union and of other Commu- 
nist countries. 


ECONOMICS 336—Intermediate Statistics. Pre., 234 and consent. Estima- 
tion and tests of hypotheses involving normal, T, and chi-square, and F 
distributions. Regression and correlation analysis. 


ECONOMICS 351—The Theory of Monopoly and Competition. Pre., 102, 
250, or consent. A study of monopolistic and imperfect competition, oli- 
gopoly, and monopoly in American industry. Topics such as product 
differentiation, patents, basing-point pricing, price leadership, market shar- 
ing, and “cut-throat” competition are discussed and supplemented by an 
economic analysis of such industries as the cigarette, electric lamp, steel, 
meat-packing, and cotton textile industries. 


ECONOMICS 371—International Trade and Capital Movement. Pre., 102, 
Fin. 210, or consent. The theory of international economic relations, factor 
prices, and international trade; international investment, transfer prob- 
lems, and terms of trade; types of interference with international trade 
and payments; international trade and national employment policies; in- 
ternational currency arrangements. 


ECONOMICS 373—Fiscal Policy. Pre., 102, Fin. 210, one additional 
200-level course in economics or business administration, or consent. The 
problems of using taxation, government expenditure, and borrowing as 
instruments of economic policy, especially for the establishment of full 
employment, equitable income distribution, and efficient allocation of 
resources. 


ECONOMICS 374—The Economics of Growth and Development. Pre., 
102; Fin. 210. The measurement of underdevelopment; the international 
distribution of income; the causes of economic growth; public policy for 
the promotion of economic growth; theories and development. 


ECONOMICS 395—The Modern Corporation and the Problems of In- 
dustrial Civilization. Pre., consent. The modern corporation is used as a 
focus for the discussion of the American economy from the organiza- 
tional, administrative, economic, and socio-psychological points of view. 
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FINANCE 302—Problems in Financial Management. Pre., 202 and 210. 
Case studies in business finance covering the financing of working capital, 
long term financing, management of income, refinancing, and recapitaliza- 
tion. 


FINANCE 320—Security Analysis. Pre., 210, 220, and Acct. 102. The 
techniques of securities appraisal as practiced by security analysts, with 
particular emphasis on problems of security evaluation of common stocks 
and fixed income securities. 


FINANCE 373—Fiscal Policy. (See Economics 373.) 


MANAGEMENT 310—Public Relations in Business. Pre., junior stand- 
ing or consent. Case studies form the primary approach to such topics as 
measuring public opinion, evaluating company policies in the light of 
public relations, planning a program, and developing techniques of com- 
munication and employee training in dealing with the public. 


MANAGEMENT 315—Management Science. Pre., Econ. 234. An intro- 
duction to the analysis of business problems and to the techniques of 
decision making. Emphasis is given to latest scientific methods. Develops 
theoretical models and practical variations in such areas as: systems and 
procedures; production; inventory control; transportation; linear program- 
ming; costs and values; and production scheduling. The course provides 
some background for Management 320 (Systems and Procedures) and 
Management 321 (Electronic Data Processing). 


MANAGEMENT 320—Systems and Procedures. Pre., 200 or 220. Theory 
of systems development; system surveys; profile studies; system analysis; 
operations research and analysis; system synthesis; procedures charting; 
form design; control and standardization; electronic computing and data 
processing, including computer logic and organization; principles of pro- 
gramming; techniques of computer application. 


MANAGEMENT 321—Electronic Data Processing. Pre., 220 and 320 
or consent. Concepts, principles and practices for determining information 
requirements and establishing a management program that will result in 
an appropriate electronic data system to meet the major operating and 
control requirements of a business or government organization; proce- 
dures and methods applicable to the various business functions. 


MANAGEMENT 330—Company Planning. Pre., 200 or 220, and senior 
standing or consent. Principles and practices of long and short range 
planning; differences between private and public planning; organization 
and operation of a planning department; forward planning of growth 
companies; product research and development; expansion plans; capital 
budgeting; comparison of actual achievements with plans; original costs, 
going-concern value, and replacement; preparation of emergency man- 
agement plans; business and national planning, with regard to natural 
resources, manpower, and technology. 


MANAGEMENT 341—Transportation Management. Pre., senior standing 
or consent of instructor. Geog. 201 or Mgmt. 240 recommended. The 
point of view taken in this course is that of the transportation agencies 
management, with problems in respect to the intercity or intercontinental 
movement of goods. Emphasis is laid on the inherent strengths and weak- 
nesses of railroads, trucks, inland waterways and ocean vessels, pipelines, 
and airplanes as freight carriers, and the operating techniques and poli- 
cies the competing carriers are developing to obtain their share of the 
freight traffic. 
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MANAGEMENT 350—Business Research Techniques and Reports. Pre., 
Econ. 234 or equivalent. The study of research methods and the reporting 
of research results in marketing, finance, production, personnel, and gen- 
eral management; how to locate and use the research findings reported 
by others. 


MANAGEMENT 370—Management Theory and Practice. Pre., the core 
courses in Business Administration or consent. The functions of manage- 
ment in terms of planning, organizing, staffing, directing, and controlling 
the work of others; examination of concepts, values and techniques; inte- 
gration of the various divisions of a business for survival and achievement. 


MANAGEMENT 380—Business Policies. Pre., senior standing in the Col- 
lege of Business Administration or consent. Designed to integrate the 
student’s knowledge of the functional divisions of a business organization; 
the analysis of solution of complex business situations through a study 
of case problems. 


MARKETING 300—Principles of Marketing Research. Pre., 201, Adv. 
231, and Econ. 234. Uses of marketing research in the various facets of 
American industry; methods and practices in conducting market surveys 
and recent statistical techniques for improving accuracy in survey samples. 


MARKETING 303—Industrial Marketing. Pre., 201. The difficulties in- 
volved in the marketing of industrial goods; current policy designs in the 
handling of industrial marketing problems. 


MARKETING 312—Merchandising Techniques. Pre., 210 or consent. 
Manipulating buying and selling activities so as to make a profit in a 
retail store; purchase planning and open-to-buy, mark-up, inventory calcu- 
lation and valuation, stock turnover, analysis of operating statements, 
and the initial mark-up equation; planning and control of sales, stocks, 
mark-up, and expenses. 


MARKETING 324—Sales Management. Pre., 201. Problems and modern 
methods of recruiting, selecting, and training a sales force; building sales 
quotas; sales programs; supervision of the sales force. 


MARKETING 380—Seminar in Marketing. Pre., senior standing plus 12 
s.h. of Marketing. Among the topics which may be covered on a rotation 
basis will be: physical distribution, communications in marketing, packag- 
ing, advertising research, studies in international marketing, and others. 


MARKETING 385—Seminar in Marketing Theory and Thought. Pre., 9 
s.h. in Marketing, consent or graduate standing. The course explores lead- 
ing ideas and theories from behavioral science which can provide a useful 
framework for the analysis of both consumer behavior and organizational 
behavior. Such topics as motivation, social stratification and decision proc- 
esses as they pertain to marketing, are explored. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 340—Wage and Salary Administra- 
tion. Pre., 210 or consent. The relationship of job evaluation, job classifica- 
tion, merit rating systems, seniority systems, and salary surveys to wage 
and salary administration; examination of all forms of compensation, in- 
cluding wage rates, salary structure, incentive systems, bonus plans, profit 
sharing, stock options, and fringe benefits. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 350—Theory and Principles of Test- 
ing. Pre., 210; Econ. 234 or Psych. 200; and Psych. 103. Construction, 
validity and reliability of those tests commonly used in commerce and 
industry to determine abilities, achievements, and personality character- 
istics; administration, scoring, and test battery validation. 
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CHEMISTRY 


WALTER S. GUTHMANN, Acting Chairman, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., Yale University; PH.D., University of Chicago 


HARRY COHEN, Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. and M.S., University of Illinois; PH.D., University of Wisconsin 


Jay S. CURTICE, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., Southern Methodist University; PH.D., Iowa State College 


EMANUEL MERDINGER, Professor of Chemistry 
PHARM. M., PHARM. D., AND DR. CHEM., University of Ferrara 


SEYMOUR PATINKIN, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. and Ph.D., Illinois Institute of Technology 


FRED A. TURNER, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., M.S., and PH.D., University of Illinois 


NATHAN YAGOL, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. and M.A., Emory University 


The majority of graduate work in the Chemistry Department is 
arranged for the evening hours and on Saturdays. This affords an 
opportunity to those employed full time to extend their profes- 
sional training in chemistry. 


The graduate program is concerned with the consolidation of 
the student’s knowledge, and the development, stimulation, and ap- 
praisal of his potentialities as an independent thinker and creative 
worker. Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Science 
in Chemistry is designed to prepare students for advanced work in 
the profession of chemistry and for further graduate study. To this 
end certain courses are required. 


The advanced student may follow a program to candidacy for 
the M.S. degree. Other advanced students who are not degree can- 
didates may enroll in the graduate courses, subject to general 
regulations and to the prerequisites for the individual courses. 


The award of the M.S. degree in chemistry requires the student’s 
demonstration of his ability as an independent thinker as evidenced 
by the presentation and defense of a thesis. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE WORK IN CHEMISTRY 


Consult the general requirements for admission to graduate 
study, to a department and to candidacy as given on pages 8 to 12 
of this bulletin. Admission to the Department of Chemistry for 
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A Student Health Service nurse uses an audiometer to test hearing. 


the purpose of accumulating credits in fulfillment of graduate 
degree requirements will be at the discretion of the Chairman. Ad- 
mission to the Department of Chemistry does not guarantee ad- 
mission to candidacy for the Master’s Degree. 


With regard to the Department of Chemistry, the following con- 
siderations will apply: 


Applicants for the degree of Master of Science in Chemistry 
must have satisfactorily completed the minimum requirements for 
the degree of Bachelor of Science with a major in chemistry as it 
exists at this university. Students may be admitted on a provisional 
status, the conditions of which will be defined at the time of admis- 
sion or during the first registration period. Consultation with the 
Graduate Counselor of the Department of Chemistry should be 
arranged as early as possible. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY FOR MASTER 
OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


Students working toward the Master of Science degree in Chem- 
istry must apply for admission to candidacy as outlined on page 12 
of this catalog. 


After the student has completed approximately 10 semester 
hours with a grade average of B or better, he should consult with 
all of the members of the Chemistry staff in order to select a re- 
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search adviser. He will then arrange his future program in con- 
sultation with his thesis adviser and the Graduate Adviser of the 
department. 


ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 


The student will be placed on probation if the grade average for 
a semester falls below B. An average of B in the following semester 
removes the condition; if the student fails to make a B average in 
the next semester of his graduate work, he is dropped for poor 
scholarship. No more than two probationary periods are per- 
mitted. If, after two nonconsecutive probationary periods, a stu- 
dent’s average in a subsequent semester drops below B, he will be 
dropped for poor scholarship. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER 
OF SCIENCE DEGREE IN CHEMISTRY 


1. Completion of the courses as follows: 


Chemistry 363. Chemical Thermodynamics ............. 3 6h. 
Chemistry 376. Identification & Structural Analysis ...... 4 s.h. 
Chemistry 391. Chemical’ ‘Kinetics’... 2. 050s mees ner owen 3 s.h. 
Chemistry 413. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry ......... 3 ai 
Either Chemistry 473. Theory of Biochemistry Ps al Klee Sh } EA 
or Chemistry 463. Organic Reaction Mechanisms ....... ital 
Chemistry 369. Advanced Instrumental Techniques ..... 5 an. 
Chemistry 494. German Chemical Literature ........... 2 6h, 
Chemistry 4957677, Thons os a0 26% wae oe oa srn dwa wees 6 s.h. 
29 hours 
Electives 3 s.h. 
32 Eh. 


The optional courses must be elected with the approval of the 
Graduate Counselor with the concurrent approval of the thesis 
adviser. Students holding satisfactory undergraduate credits in the 
required 350 level courses must have the approval of the Gradu- 
ate Counselor for suitable replacements. 


2. Thesis. Every student must complete a thesis satisfactory to 
his Research Adviser and the Department Chairman. While pub- 
lication is not required, the thesis, to be acceptable, must represent 
an original contribution to chemical science. Credit is given at the 
rate of two hours per semester. Each student is required to com- 
plete six semester hours of credits on research and thesis. Thesis 
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work is continued to acceptance by the candidate’s Research Di- 
rector and by the Research Committee. If research and thesis work 
is continued beyond three semesters, no further credit is given. 


3. Oral Defense of Thesis. Each M.S. candidate is required 
to pass an oral defense of thesis. 


4. One Foreign Language. Demonstration of a reading knowl- 
edge of German must be given by examination, or a passing grade 
in Chem. 494. The substitution of another foreign language instead 
of German is obtained only in consultation with the Chairman. 


5. The grade average for the award of the M.S. degree must be 
B or better. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF SCIENCE 
DEGREE IN BIOCHEMISTRY 


1. Completion of the courses as follows: 


Chemistry 372. Theories of Biochemistry I ............ 3 s.h. 
Chemistry 376. Identification and Structural Analysis .. 4 s.h. 
Chemistry 363. Chemical Thermodynamics ............ 3 s.h. 
or 
Chemistry 391.. Chemical. Kinetics orizo: dre RAE 3 s.h. 
Chemistry 369. Advanced Instrumental Techniques ..... 5 s.h. 
Chemistry 473. Theories of Biochemistry II ........... 3r s:h: 
Chemistry 494. German Chemical Literature ........... 2 8h. 
Chemistry 495/6/7. Research and Thesis ............. 6 s.h. 


TOTAL REQUIRED COURSES 26 s.h. 
ELECTIVES 6 s.h. 


TOTAL 32 s.h. 
ELECTIVES 

Chemistry 421. Enzyme and Fermentation Chemistry ... 3 s.h. 
Chemistry 424. Protein Chemistry. <... esiseina egiela 3 ah: 
Chemistry 425. Hormones and Vitamins ............. 3 s.h. 
Chemistry 482. Biochemistry of Lipids .............. 2 s.h. 
Chemistry 483. Biochemistry of Carbohydrates ........ 2 eh: 
Chemistry 491. Chemistry of Phosphorus .............. 3:8. 


2., 3., 4., and 5. As above. 


THESIS 


Consultation with the Chairman on this subject should be car- 
ried out as soon as the student has been admitted to candidacy. It 
is recommended that the candidate discuss research interests with 
all members of the Chemistry Department staff before selecting a 
topic; when a Research Adviser and a topic have been selected, 
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the Chairman will appoint a Research Committee, the choice de- 
pending on the topic. 


It will be the responsibility of the Research Committee to estab- 
lish the candidate’s program for completion of requirements for 
the M.S. degree. It will be the responsibility of the Research Ad- 
viser to guide the candidate to the successful completion and ac- 
ceptance of thesis by the Research Committee. No thesis will be 
considered unless presented in acceptable form at least five weeks 
prior to the convocation at which the student intends to graduate. 


Under certain circumstances the Chemistry Department will 
permit a candidate to use the facilities of an outside laboratory 
(as in industry) for thesis laboratory work. Students interested in 
this cooperative arrangement are invited to consult with the Chair- 
man. Written permission for the candidate to use an outside labora- 
tory must be obtained from its responsible official and presented 
to the Chairman. The candidate’s topic and direction are under 
the complete and independent control of the candidate’s Research 
Adviser; the thesis is the property of Roosevelt University. The 
student must meet all regulations regarding registration and pay- 
ment of tuition. No credit will be given for work done before reg- 
istering for research. 


Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate Students 


352. Use of Chemical Literature. Pre., 321 and one year of college Ger- 
man. The techniques of literature searching. 1 s.h. 


360. Computer Programming for Chemists. Pre., 321. 2 s.h. 


363. Chemical Thermodynamics. Pre., 322. Principles of thermodynamics 
and application to chemical problems. 


369. Advanced Instrumental Techniques. Pre., 322, 337. Lectures and 
laboratory in the fields of infrared, nuclear magnetic resonance and 
X-ray spectroscopy, mass spectrometry, emission spectrography and 
gas chromatography. There will also be lectures in Raman spectro- 
scopy and laboratory experiments in polarography, thin layer chro- 
matography and neutron activation analysis. Four classroom and 
four laboratory hours per week. 5 s.h. 


370. Gas Chromatography. Pre., 322. Theory and practice of gas chroma- 
tographic separation and relevant instrumentation. 2 s.h. 


372. Theory of Biochemistry. Pre., 322. The carbohydrates, lipids, pro- 
teins, and the metabolism of these substances in the human body 
with emphasis on physico-chemical principles. 

376. Identification and Structural Analysis of Organic Compounds. Pre., 
337; 369 recommended. Application of mass, infrared, nuclear mag- 
netic resonance and ultraviolet spectrophotometric methods used in 
identification of pure organic compounds will be treated in lecture 
and problem sessions. Use of qualitative and quantitative functional 
group reactions, together with ultraviolet and infrared spectral studies 
to identify and analyze the structures of organic compounds form 
the basis of the laboratory work. Lectures and lab. 4 s.h. 
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379. 


391. 


392. 
393. 


Advanced Organic Chemistry. Pre., 322; 376 recommended. A con- 
tinuation of 217. 


Chemical Kinetics. Pre., 363. The topics covered will include: mathe- 
matical description of reaction rates in chemical systems with empha- 
sis on methods of handling experimental data; comparison of col- 
lision theory and transition state theories of chemical kinetics; appli- 
cation of rate studies to the elucidation of reaction mechanisms. 


Theory of Molecular Spectra. Pre., 322. 


Heterocyclic Compounds. Pre., 322; 376 and 379 recommended. 
Preparation and reactions of typical heterocyclic compounds. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


407. 


408. 


411. 


413. 


415. 


417. 


418. 


421. 


424. 


425. 


426. 


The Chemical Industry. Pre., B.S. with major in Chemistry or Chemi- 
cal Engineering. The operation and finances of the chemical industry 
with relation to the functions of the chemist and chemical engineer. 


Industrial Processes. Pre., 407. Methods of evaluation of industrial 
chemical processes; consideration of capital investment and cost prob- 
lems with relation to the functions of chemist and chemical engineer. 


Advanced Physical Chemistry. Pre., 363. A survey of physical chem- 
istry. 


Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. Pre., 363. A survey of inorganic 
chemistry. 


Coordination Chemistry. Pre., 413. The continuation of advanced 
inorganic chemistry with emphasis on the coordination chemistry 
of metals. 


Synthetic and Natural Polymers. Pre., 376. The important natural 
and synthetic polymers are studied with regard to composition, 
structure, physical properties, reactions and mechanisms of formation. 


Synthetic and Natural Polymers II. Pre., 417. A continuation of 417. 


Enzyme and Fermentation Chemistry. 372 recommended. Typical 
industrial fermentation processes by yeast, bacteria, and molds in 
relation to enzyme. Modern views on the structure of native and 
denatured proteins. Three hours of lecture per week for one se- 
mester. 3 s.h. 


Proteins. 372 recommended. The isolation and analysis of proteins, 
their amino acid content, and their physical and chemical properties. 
Modern views on the structure of native and denatured proteins. 
Three hours of lecture per week for one semester. 3 s.h. 


Hormones and Vitamins. 372 recommended. Chemistry of the vita- 
mins and hormones and their physiological and functional impor- 
tance in the body. Three hours of lecture per week for one semester. 
3 s.h. 


Laboratory in Fermentation Chemistry. Pre., 421. Principles of fer- 
mentation chemistry. Three hours of laboratory per week for one 
semester. 1 s.h. 
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463. Organic Reaction Mechanisms. Pre., 363, 391; 376 recommended. 
Relationship of structure and reactivity, methods of deducing mecha- 
nism from experimental data. Lecture. 


473. Theories of Biochemistry II. Pre., 372. A continuation of 372. Three 
hours of lecture per week for one semester. 


480. Advanced Organic Chemistry II. Pre., 376, 379. A survey of organic 
chemistry. 


491. The Chemistry of Phosphorus. Pre., one semester of organic chemis- 
try beyond Chemistry 217. 


494. Survey of German Chemical Literature. Pre., 1 year of College 
German or permission of instructor. 2 s.h. A tutorial type course 
involving supervised individual library searching on topics related to 
the proposed thesis. Passing this course with a grade of “B” or 
better meets the language requirement of the chemistry department 
for the M.S. degree. 


495. Introduction to Research. Pre., 363, 376, 391; joint permission of 
Chairman and Staff Sponsor. A tutorial course involving supervised 
individual study leading to the thesis. 2 s.h. 


496/497. Thesis. A continuation of 495. 2 s.h. each. 


ECONOMICS 


WALTER A. WEISSKOPF, Professor of Economics 
Dr.J., University of Vienna 


ARTHUR GRANT, Professor of Economics 
A.B., Syracuse University; PH.D., University of Pennsylvania 


CHARLES A. ORR, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A., M.A., and PH.D., University of Michigan 


FRANCES E. OXLEY, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A., University of Western Ontario; M.A. and PH.D., Indiana Univer- 
sity 


The work for the Master’s degree offered by the Department of 
Economics serves especially the needs of three groups of students: 
(1) those who desire to continue their graduate studies toward a 
Ph.D.; (2) those who plan careers in the secondary school field; 
and (3) those who look forward to becoming business or govern- 
ment economists. The offerings include economic theory and its 
practical applications. 


Some students may be interested in the combination of econo- 
mics with related courses in business administration and in political 
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science, sociology, history, psychology, philosophy, education, etc. 
Integrated programs with minors in these fields can be worked out 
with the help of the Chairman of the Economics Department or 
the Departmental Graduate Adviser. All students planning gradu- 
ate work in economics should see Mr. Weisskopf in Room 444. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE WORK 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Applicants for admission to graduate work in this Department, 
besides meeting the general requirements for admission to gradu- 
ate work in the University (see page 8), must be accepted by 
the Department’s Graduate Committee. This acceptance requires 
that the student has taken the following undergraduate courses (or 
their equivalents): Economics 101, 102, 234, 240, 250, Finance 
210, and two upper division undergraduate courses in Economics 
acceptable to the Graduate Committee. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
MASTER’S DEGREE IN ECONOMICS 


1. Ten courses or 30 semester hours of 300 and 400 courses 
taken after the Bachelor’s degree was received. 


2. Five of these 10 courses (15 semester hours) should be 400 
level courses, three of them in economics. 


3. Six courses (18 semester hours) should be taken in economics, 
at least three of them being 400 level courses. 


4. One year of college language. 
5. A Master’s thesis or research paper(s). 


Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate Students 


300. Industrial Society and Personality Structure. Pre., junior standing, 
or consent. The interrelations of industrial institutions, value-attitudes, 
and personality structure. Changes in the American economic system 
will be analyzed from the socio-economic and psycho-cultural point 
of view. 


301. National Income, Business Cycles, and Economic Growth. Pre., 102 
and 240; Fin. 210. The methods used in measuring national income 
and its composition; the factors which determine the level of the 
national income and its changes; application of national income ac- 
counting and theory to the study of the business cycle, economic 
growth, and income distribution. 


302. History of Economic Thought. Pre., 102 or consent. The develop- 
ment of economic thought from the classical English economists to 
Keynes; the interrelation between economics and the development of 
Western systems of thought. 
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315. Labor Economics. Pre., 102, 209, or consent. Theories of wages, the 
effects of wage increases, the economic effects of collective bargaining 
and unionism, and theories of employment. 


316. Comparative Labor Relations. Pre., 102, 209, or consent. The prin- 
cipal contemporary labor movements in some of the major world 
areas. Analysis of their programs and methods of organization, and 
of such problems as: nationalization of industry, collective bargain- 
ing patterns, wages, productivity, and inflation. 


321. Government and Business. Pre., 102. Legislation, government regu- 
lation and control of business, especially in the fields of monopolies, 
fair trade, utilities, and transportation. 


333. Comparative Economic Systems. Pre., 102 or consent. A comparison 
of the theory and practice of capitalism, socialism, and communism. 


336. Intermediate Statistics. Pre., 234 or consent. Estimation and tests of 
hypotheses involving normal, t, chi-square, and F distributions. Re- 
gression and correlation analysis. 


346. Introduction to Econometrics. Pre., 234 and either 240, 250, or 
consent. Economic models are viewed as static and dynamic para- 
metric systems of equations. Problems in the statistical estimation 
of parametric values are taken up with special attention to linear 
regression and its properties. 


351. The Theory of Monopoly and Competition. Pre., 102 and 250. Models 
of firm and industry behavior under various market conditions. Dis- 
cussion of selected industries. The theory of production and cost. 
General equilibrium. Introduction to welfare economics. 


371. International Trade and Capital Movements. Pre., 102, Fin. 210, or 
consent. The theory of international economic relations and inter- 
national trade; international investment, transfer problems, and terms 
of trade; types of interference with international trade and payments; 
international trade and national employment policies; international 
currency arrangements. 


373. Fiscal Policy. Pre., 102, Fin. 210, one additional 200-level course in 
economics or business administration, or consent. Taxation, govern- 
ment expenditure, and borrowing as instruments of economic policy, 
especially for the establishment of full employment, equitable income 
distribution, and efficient allocation of resources. 


374. The Economics of Growth and Development. Pre., 102, Fin. 210, 
or consent. The measurement of underdevelopment; the international 
distribution of income; the causes of economic growth; public policy 
for the promotion of economic growth; theories of development. 


395. The Modern Corporation and the Problem of Industrial Civiliza- 
tion. Pre., consent. The modern corporation is used as a focus for 
the discussion of the American economy from the organizational, 
administrative, economic, and socio-psychological points of view. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


400. The Theory of Employment. Pre., 9 s.h. of economics, or consent. 
Analysis of the theoretical aspects of the concept of national income, 
of the fluctuations of economic activity, and of the interrelations be- 
tween consumption, savings, investment, capital formation, employ- 
ment, and economic growth. 
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401. Advanced Economic Theory. Pre., 102, 250 (or 351), or consent. 
A study of price theory and partial equilibrium analysis. 


402. Development of Economic Doctrines. Pre., 102, 250, 302, or consent. 
A study of the history of economic thought with special emphasis 
on its interrelations with philosophy, politics and culture. 


403. Capitalism: Its Nature, Origin and Development. Pre., 102, 203, or 
consent. A discussion of the nature, origin, and history of capitalism. 


404. Contemporary Economic Thought. Pre., 240, 250 or consent. Selected 
topics in contemporary economic theory and policy. Representative 
topics are aggregate income distribution, economic dynamics, and 
the aggregate production function. 


436. Managerial Statistics. Pre., 3 s.h. of statistics. The use of modern 
statistical techniques and probability theory in arriving at rational de- 
cisions in business problems involving risk and uncertainty. Applica- 
tions are stressed in the areas of marketing research, sales forecasting, 
quality control, and financial management. 


495. The Modern Corporation in Industrial Society. Pre., 9 s.h. of under- 
graduate economics, or consent. 
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GEORGE H. Ivins, Chairman, Professor of Education; Maud E. Scott Dis- 
tinguished Professor of Fundamental Education 
B.A., Swarthmore College; M.A., Columbia University 


Rusy HOLDEN FRANKLIN, Professor of Education; Graduate Adviser in 
Education 
B.S., M.S., and PH.D., University of Illinois 


Marie A. HINRICHS, Lecturer in Education 
A.B., Lake Forest College; PH.D., University of Chicago; M.D., Rush 
Medical College 


CRAG OREAR, Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B. and M.A., University of Chicago 


JAMES W. MANN, Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., University of Montana; M.S., Northwestern University 


ABRAHAM J. SIMON, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A., College of the City of New York; PH.D., Washington University 


YURI TAJIMA, Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., University of Denver; M.A., Roosevelt University; ED.D., Peabody 
College 


EDWARD N. VOZBUT, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A., State College of Iowa; M.A., and Ep.D., University of Nebraska 


The Education Department’s program of graduate study is de- 
signed to meet the in-service needs of teachers and administrators 
in elementary and secondary schools. In addition, students pre- 
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paring themselves for teaching, supervision, administration, or 
guidance will be able, through graduate study, to specialize and 
to do research in the educational programs of their choice. 


The Education Department offers graduate study in the fields 
of early childhood education, elementary education, elementary 
school teaching, administration and supervision, school guidance 
and counseling, and vocational guidance and counseling. 


ADMISSION TO THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Any student who has been admitted to graduate study at Roose- 
velt University and who fulfills the specific requirements for the 
desired sequence in Education will be interviewed by a member 
of the Graduate Committee in the Department of Education to 
determine his eligibility for admission to the department. 


Each applicant working toward the Master’s degree, whether 
classified by the Graduate Dean as a Provisional or as a Regular 
Student, must complete a qualifying examination, administered by 
the Counseling and Testing Service, before the completion of nine 
semester hours of graduate study. If the student has been admitted 
as a Provisional Student, he must apply for change of status to a 
Regular Student before admission to the Department of Education. 
In order to apply for a change of status the student must have satis- 
factorily completed nine semester hours of graduate study and 
must present a satisfactory score on the qualifying examination. 
No graduate credit earned at Roosevelt University beyond nine 
semester hours will be applied toward the Master’s degree unless 
the qualifying examination requirement has been satisfied, and the 
student has been admitted to the department. 


Transcripts, results of the interview, results of the qualifying 
examination, and other pertinent data will be presented by the 
Graduate Adviser to the Graduate Committee, who will admit or 
reject the applicant. 


ADVISING 


Application and advisement should be completed in the semester 
prior to the semester in which the student enters, in order to insure 
placement in graduate classes. Continuing students should obtain 
written consent for registration in particular graduate classes from 
the Graduate Adviser well in advance of any semester. An advis- 
ing session each semester is required for all graduate students in 
Education. 
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Mrs. Vivian Kaplan and her daughter, Barbara Stone, receive congratu- 
lations from George Ivins, chairman of the Department of Education. 
ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 
FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


Students working toward the Master’s degree must apply for 
admission to candidacy. Application for admission to candidacy is 
prepared by the departmental adviser (in consultation with the 
student) at a time when the student’s total program of studies can 
be determined, but not less than ninety days before the convoca- 
tion at which the candidate will receive his degree. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Graduate work completed in approved graduate institutions 
prior to matriculation may be considered for credit. Credit will be 
examined carefully to determine the content and suitability of 
courses taken elsewhere for the program of study chosen here. A 
maximum of nine semester hours of acceptable graduate work 
may be transferred. Application for permission to undertake 
course work at another institution after matriculation should be 
made in advance through the Graduate Office, Education Depart- 
ment. All transfer credit will be made an official part of the 
graduate record after the student has been accepted as a candidate 
for the degree. 


DROPPING FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 


1. If a student receives two grades of C or lower in graduate 
courses, he is placed on probation. 


2. If he receives a third grade of C or lower, he is dropped for 
poor scholarship. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE IN 
EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Educational Supervision and Administration sequence is 
designed to prepare school supervisory and administrative per- 
sonnel. Selection of students will be made on the basis of: (1) 
satisfactory undergraduate preparation, (2) successful teaching 
experience, (3) satisfactory score on the qualifying examination 
in Education, (4) personal maturity as evidenced by references 
and screening interviews. 


Sequence to be chosen from the following courses: (*required ) 


EDUCATION 358. SEMINAR IN AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS AND MATERIALS 
EDUCATION 396. THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
* EDUCATION 399. STATISTICS FOR TESTING AND RESEARCH 
*EDUCATION 400. METHODS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
EDUCATION 411. SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 
EDUCATION 413. PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE 
*EDUCATION 430. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


*EDUCATION 431. ADMINISTRATION OF THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


*EDUCATION 432. PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE AND FISCAL MANAGEMENT 
EDUCATION 433. PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS IN SUPERVISION 


*EDUCATION 435. LEGAL ASPECTS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION (not open 
to students with credit in Ed. 352) 


*EDUCATION 450. PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF ISSUES IN EDUCATION 
(not required in thesis program) 
* EDUCATION 451. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
EDUCATION 452. THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 457. HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
EDUCATION 459. THE DEVIANT CHILD 
*EDUCATION 460. PROJECT (THESIS) (not required in alternate plan) 
EDUCATION 478. CURRICULUM FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 


Electives may be selected from other graduate departments with 
the approval of the Graduate Adviser, Department of Education. 


The Department of Education offers the option of an alternate 
plan to the completion of the project or thesis, which involves ad- 
ditional course work and specified course requirements. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE IN 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The Elementary Education sequence is designed to promote 
professional growth in theory and practice for elementary school 
teachers. Selection of students will be made on the basis of: (1) 
satisfactory undergraduate record, (2) successful teaching experi- 
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ence, (3) satisfactory score on the qualifying examination in Edu- 
cation, (4) personal maturity as evidenced by references and 
screening interviews. 

Sequence to be chosen from the following courses: (*required ) 


EDUCATION 354. WORKSHOP IN HEALTH EDUCATION 

*EDUCATION 355. SEMINAR IN CHILD STUDY 

EDUCATION 358. SEMINAR IN AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS AND MATERIALS 
*EDUCATION 360. SEMINAR IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
*EDUCATION 363. READING PROBLEMS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 371. THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 

EDUCATION 396. THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

*EDUCATION 399. STATISTICS FOR TESTING AND RESEARCH 
*EDUCATION 400. METHODS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

*EDUCATION 411. SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 

EDUCATION 430. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

*EDUCATION 450. PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF ISSUES IN EDUCATION 

(not required in thesis program ) 

*EDUCATION 451. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

EDUCATION 452. THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

*EDUCATION 457. HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

EDUCATION 459. THE DEVIANT CHILD 

*EDUCATION 460. PROJECT (THESIS) (not required in alternate plan) 
EDUCATION 471. TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNER 

EDUCATION 478. CURRICULUM FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 


Electives may be selected from other graduate departments with 
the approval of the Graduate Adviser, Department of Education. 


The Department of Education offers the option of an alternate 
plan to the completion of the project or thesis, which involves ad- 
ditional course work and specified course requirements. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE IN 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


The Early Childhood Education sequence is designed to pro- 
mote professional growth in theory and practice for teachers of 
young children. Selection of students will be made on the basis of: 
(1) satisfactory undergraduate record, (2) successful teaching ex- 
perience, (3) satisfactory score on the qualifying examination in 
Education, (4) personal maturity as evidenced by references and 
screening interviews. 


Sequence to be chosen from the following courses: (*required ) 


EDUCATION 354. WORKSHOP IN HEALTH EDUCATION 
* EDUCATION 355. SEMINAR IN CHILD STUDY 

EDUCATION 358. SEMINAR IN AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS AND MATERIALS 
*EDUCATION 363. READING PROBLEMS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


EDUCATION / 


*EDUCATION 365. SEMINAR IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
EDUCATION 371. THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 

EDUCATION 396. THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

*EDUCATION 399, STATISTICS FOR TESTING AND RESEARCH 
*EDUCATION 400. METHODS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

*EDUCATION 411. SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 

EDUCATION 430. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
*EDUCATION 450. PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF ISSUES IN EDUCATION 

(not required in thesis program) 

* EDUCATION 451. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
*EDUCATION 457. HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

EDUCATION 459. THE DEVIANT CHILD 
*EDUCATION 460. PROJECT (THESIS) (not required in alternate plan) 
EDUCATION 471. TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNER 

EDUCATION 478. CURRICULUM FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 


Electives may be selected from other graduate departments with 
the approval of the Graduate Adviser, Department of Education. 


The Department of Education offers the option of an alternate 
plan to the completion of the project or thesis, which involves ad- 
ditional course work and specified course requirements. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING 


Open only to selected graduates of accredited liberal arts col- 
leges. Leads to the Master of Arts degree in Education and to 
fulfillment of certification requirements as an elementary school 
teacher. 


Required courses: 


{EDUCATION 385. BACKGROUNDS FOR TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Six semester hours. 

{EDUCATION 386, STUDENT TEACHING AND SEMINAR IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. Nine semester hours. 

EDUCATION 399. STATISTICS FOR TESTING AND RESEARCH. 

EDUCATION 400. METHODS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. 

EDUCATION 405. SEMINAR IN THE CONTEMPORARY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

EDUCATION 450. PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF ISSUES IN EDUCATION. 

EDUCATION 451. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT. (or) 

EDUCATION 478. CURRICULUM FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 

EDUCATION 457. HUMAN DEVELOPMENT. 


In addition, appropriate undergraduate courses are chosen from 
the following: Education 200; Education 219; Education 265; 
Education 297; Education 255 or 354; Mathematics 266, and Art 
222. These will be regarded as undergraduate deficiencies and 
must be taken concurrently with Education 385 and Education 
386 or with Education 387 and Education 388. 


tStudents preparing to teach in the Kindergarten-Primary grades should sub- 

stitute Education 387 and 388. Appropriate undergraduate courses in this 
sequence are chosen from the following: Education 200; Education 212; 
Education 232; Education 255 or 354; Education 261; Education 217; 
and Art 222. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE IN 
GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


The graduate student who majors in Guidance and Counseling 
may specialize in School Guidance and Counseling or in Voca- 
tional Guidance and Counseling. 


School Guidance and Counseling 


The School Guidance and Counseling sequence is designed to 
prepare school counselors for the elementary and secondary 
schools. Selection of students will be made on the basis of: (1) 
satisfactory undergraduate record; (2) successful teaching experi- 
ence; (3) satisfactory score on the qualifying examination in Edu- 
cation, and (4) personal maturity as evidenced by references and 
screening interviews. 


The program is designed in accordance with state requirements 
set forth in “Policy for Recognition of Illinois School Guidance 
Programs, and Guidance Personnel Qualifications,” prepared by 
the office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of 
Illinois. 


The total program will consist of a minimum of 36 semester 
hours, with the following required courses: 


EDUCATION 399. STATISTICS FOR TESTING AND RESEARCH 

EDUCATION 401. RESEARCH SEMINAR IN GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

EDUCATION 413. PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE 

EDUCATION 414. PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN COUNSELING 

EDUCATION 416. TECHNIQUES OF PUPIL APPRAISAL (Not open to students 
with credit in Education 419) 

EDUCATION 417. EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

EDUCATION 418. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF GUIDANCE SERV- 
ICES 

EDUCATION 457. HUMAN DEVELOPMENT (Not open to students with credit 
in Education 455) 

EDUCATION 459. THE DEVIANT CHILD (Not open to students with credit in 
Education 456) 

EDUCATION 428 AND 429. PRACTICUM I AND II. CLINICAL PRACTICE IN 
SCHOOL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


(Qualified students may make substitutions for required courses 


with the permission of the Graduate Adviser, Department of Edu- 
cation. ) 


Electives may be selected from the following: 


EDUCATION 411. SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 

EDUCATION 355. SEMINAR IN CHILD STUDY 

EDUCATION 366. LEARNING 

EDUCATION 371. THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 

EDUCATION 477. EDUCATION IN A CHANGING URBAN NEIGHBORHOOD 


EDUCATION 


Other appropriate courses in the Departments of Education, 
Psychology, Sociology, etc., may be selected with the approval of 
the Graduate Adviser. 


Vocational Guidance and Counseling 


The Vocational Guidance and Counseling program is designed 
to train vocational guidance personnel for work in public and 
private agencies. Selection of students will be made on the basis 
of: (1) satisfactory undergraduate preparation in the social sci- 
ences and other related fields of study; (2) related work experi- 
ence; (3) satisfactory score on a qualifying examination; and (4) 
personal maturity as evidenced by references and screening inter- 
views. 


The total program will consist of a minimum of 36 semester 
hours, with the following required courses: 


EDUCATION 399. STATISTICS FOR TESTING AND RESEARCH 
EDUCATION 401. RESEARCH SEMINAR IN GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
EDUCATION 413. PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE 
EDUCATION 414. PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN COUNSELING 
EDUCATION 417. EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


EDUCATION 419. APPRAISAL TECHNIQUES IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE (Not 
open to students with credit in Education 416) 


EDUCATION 457. HUMAN DEVELOPMENT (Not open to students with credit 
in Education 455) 


EDUCATION 426 AND 427. PRACTICUM I AND II: CLINICAL PRACTICE IN VO- 
CATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


(Qualified students may make substitutions for required courses 
with the permission of the Graduate Adviser. ) 


Electives: Electives will be selected from appropriate graduate 
courses in the Departments of Education, Psychology, Sociology, 
Economics, etc., as approved by the Graduate Adviser. 


Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate Students 


354. Workshop in Health Education. Pre., written consent of the graduate 
adviser. The solution of individual problems as they relate to health 
education. It is expected that students of the Workshop will gain an 
understanding of recent research as it is related to instruction. Com- 
municable disease control, methods and materials in physical educa- 
tion, nutrition, sex education, mental hygiene, health services, com- 
munity coordinated first aid, and safety practices are considered. 
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355. 


358. 


360. 


363. 


365. 


370. 


371. 


375. 


385. 


Seminar in Child Study. Pre., Educ. 200, Psych. 215, and written 
consent of the graduate adviser. The class members analyze the chil- 
dren whom they are currently teaching or guiding by using the fol- 
lowing procedures: (1) thoroughly acquainting themselves with the 
community, the school, and the classroom settings in which the chil- 
dren function, and (2) studying family relationships and physical, 
mental, emotional, and social behavior of individual children, differ- 
entiating normal from abnormal behavior. To accomplish these ends, 
child development is reviewed; the selection, use, and evaluation of 
standardized group and individual tests and inventories are studied; 
and practice in preparing anecdotal records, and compiling case his- 
tories is required. Recent developments in research and theory which 
most affect child study are reviewed. 


Seminar in Audio-Visual Methods and Materials. Pre., written con- 
sent of the graduate adviser. Practical problems of utilization, admin- 
istration, and production are considered, together with the evaluation 
of the various techniques for special purposes. Planned for the special 
needs of those who wish to qualify for supervisory or administrative 
responsibilities with audio-visual aids. 


Seminar in Elementary Education. Pre., teaching experience and 
written consent of the graduate adviser. Emphasizes the principles in- 
volved in formulating the objectives to be achieved in education; the 
significance of children’s needs and interests; the efficient use of in- 
structional aids; and the application of the results of research to the 
improvement of learning. This course allows the student to present, 
research, and discuss significant problems which they are experienc- 
ing in teaching, including current critical problems of the inner-city. 


Reading Problems in the Elementary School. Pre., Educ. 212 or 
219 and written consent of graduate adviser. Basic problems in 
learning to read, as related to individual differences in children’s 
intelligence, physical development, interests and abilities. Teachers 
are encouraged to work on current teaching interests and remedial 
techniques. 


Seminar in Early Childhood Education. Pre., teaching experience 
and written consent of the graduate adviser. Theories and principles 
of early childhood education and child development and significant 
contributions of research will be evaluated in terms of their applica- 
tion in Nursery School and the Primary Grades. 


Regional Geography: Middle-West of the United States. (See 
Geog. 370 in the Arts and Sciences bulletin.) 


The Exceptional Child. Pre., written consent of the graduate adviser. 
The exceptional conditions possessed by different children and the 
special instructional programs and practices that can be utilized to 
help children more fully realize their potential. Intellectual, physical, 
emotional, and social differences are considered in view of definition, 
characteristics, etiology, and psychological impact. 


Regional Geography: Anglo-American. (See Geog. 375 in the Arts 
and Sciences bulletin.) 


Backgrounds for Teaching in the Elementary School. Open only to 
graduate students in the sequence in Elementary School Teaching. 
Concurrent registration in Ed. 405 is required. The content, mate- 
rials, and means of instruction (together with the observation of 
actual practice) make up the body of the course. 6 s.h. 


386. 


387. 


388. 


390. 


396. 


399. 
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Student Teaching and Seminar in the Elementary School. Open only 
to graduate students in the sequence in Elementary School Teaching. 
This is the culmination of the teacher education sequence. Five morn- 
ings a week are spent in observation and teaching under professional 
supervision. Attention is directed to the problems and interests of 
children as learners, as well as to methods and techniques in instruc- 
tion. Joint seminars of all levels meet twice weekly to discuss the 
planning and organization of material, evolution of outcomes, guid- 
ance, and individual problems. An effort is made to develop inde- 
pendence through self-analysis and self-direction. 9 s.h. 


Backgrounds for Teaching in the Kindergarten-Primary Grades. 
Open only to graduate students in the sequence in Elementary 
School Teaching. Concurrent registration in 405 is required. Lectures, 
discussions, and reading relate to teaching of young children. Re- 
search is pursued through current studies and by direct observation 
of children and situations. 6 s.h. 


Student Teaching and Seminar in the Kindergarten-Primary Grades. 
Open only to graduate students in the sequence in Elementary School 
Teaching. This is the culmination of the teacher education sequence. 
Five mornings a week are spent in observation and teaching under 
professional supervision. Attention is given to the problems and in- 
terests of children as learners, as well as to methods and tech- 
niques in instruction. Joint seminars of all levels meet twice weekly 
to discuss the planning and organization of material, evaluation of 
outcomes, guidance, and individual problems. An effort is made to 
develop independence through self-analysis and self-direction. 9 s.h. 


Individual Study. Pre., written consent of the graduate adviser. A de- 
tailed proposal for individual study must be submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Education, stating the purposes of the study, the problem, and 
the method of approach. The proposal must be approved by the 
Chairman of the Department and the work conducted under the guid- 
ance of an adviser in the Department of Education. 1-3 s.h. 


The Community School. Pre., teaching experience and written consent 
of the graduate adviser. The significant characteristics of the effective 
contemporary school and the antecedents of the community school 
concept. Appropriate use of resources, and the means of overcoming 
barriers to development are studied through a critical examination 
of numerous descriptive reports. 


Statistics for Testing and Research. Pre., written consent of the Grad- 
uate Adviser. Introduction to statistical techniques for the organiza- 
tion and analytical presentation of quantitative data. Applications in 
curriculum, guidance testing, and research are utilized, with empha- 
sis on measures of central tendency and variability of statistical 
series; the normal curve and transformation of test scores; elements 
of sampling and reliability; correlation, and graphic methods. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


400. 


401. 


Methods of Educational Research. Pre., Educ. 399 and written con- 
sent of the graduate adviser. Required of all Master’s candidates ex- 
cept those in Guidance and Counseling, who should register in Ed. 401. 
The first part of this course is devoted to the study of research 
methodology. The last half of the course is given to the development 
of the students’ individual research projects. 


Research Seminar in Guidance and Counseling. Pre., Educ. 399 and 
written consent of the graduate adviser. Required of all students in 
the sequences in Guidance and Counseling. The first part of this course 
is devoted to the study of research methodology. The last half of 
the course is given to the development of the students’ individual 
research projects, with special attention to projects related to guid- 
ance and counseling. 
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402. 
405. 


411. 


413. 


414. 


416. 


417. 


418. 


419. 


Language and Culture. (See Language 402.) 


Seminar in the Contemporary Elementary School. Pre., written con- 
sent of the graduate adviser. Required of all students in the sequence 
in Elementary School Teaching, who must be concurrently enrolled 
in Ed. 385 or 387. May be selected as an elective by other graduate 
students. This course is designed to extend professional background 
for teaching in the areas of philosophy, sociology, and psychology of 
education, and to assist in special research and study on individual 
problems. 


Sociology of Education. Pre., written consent of the graduate adviser. 
Major sociological problems of education of the present, with par- 
ticular emphasis on key concepts derived from research and writing 
in the fields of sociology, social psychology, and cultural and so- 
cial anthropology as they apply to the problems of the teacher, the 
counselor, and the school administrator. 


Principles and Techniques of Guidance. Pre., written consent of the 
graduate adviser. Guidance programs are studied, with consideration 
of appropriate guidance activities under varying conditions. Individ- 
ual and group testing batteries are evaluated, with emphasis on 
proper usage. Methods employed by the counselor in dealing with 
the problems of adjustment and placement are surveyed, with spe- 
cial attention to principles involved in guidance practices. 


Principles and Practices in Counseling. Pre., Ed. 457 and written con- 
sent of the graduate adviser. History and synthesis of theories under- 
lying the approaches to counseling, nature and procedures of the 
counseling process, and current research and trends. The social role of 
the counselor and professional relationships with other personnel 
workers are analyzed. 


Techniques of Pupil Appraisal. Pre., Educ. 399 and written consent 
of the graduate adviser. Not open to students with credit in Ed. 
419. The techniques for the appraisal of the individual as they 
are applied to aspects of ability and personality. Methods of ap- 
praisal through testing and observation evaluated for their effective- 
ness in meeting educational objectives. Using specific tests and 
other instruments as illustrations, there is critical appraisal of the 
major methods of evaluating intelligence, aptitude, achievement, 
and personality. Testing programs, teacher-made tests, marks and 
marking are also considered. 


Educational and Occupational Information. Pre., written consent of 
the graduate adviser. Studies of educational, occupational, personal, 
and social information are reviewed. Major areas of consideration 
are occupational trends; sources of information; techniques for local 
occupation surveys; scholarship information, and effective use by the 
counselor and other personnel of educational and occupational 
information. 


Organization and Administration of Guidance Services. Pre., written 
consent of the graduate adviser. Methods of organizing guidance 
and personnel services are analyzed, with emphasis on the role and 
responsibility of the administrator, the teacher, and the guidance 
and counseling personnel. Problems in selection and in-service edu- 
cation of the staff, evaluation of services, utilization of community 
services, and the articulation of guidance services with school and 
community programs are studied. 


Techniques of Appraisal in Vocational Guidance and Counseling. 
Pre., Educ. 399 and written consent of the graduate adviser. Not open 
to students with credit in Ed. 416. The techniques of appraisal of the 
adolescent and adult as applied to the assessment of intelligence, 
aptitude, achievement. and personality are studied and are evaluated 
for their effectiveness in the vocational guidance and counseling 
processes. 
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426 and 427. Practicum I and II: Clinical Practice in Vocational Guid- 


ance and Counseling. Pre., Ed. 413, 414, 417, 419, and 457, admission 
to Candidacy in Guidance and Counseling, and written consent of the 
Committee on Guidance and Counseling. The practicum in Voca- 
tional Guidance and Counseling provides the student with individu- 
ally supervised field experience coupled with an ongoing case seminar. 
At the conclusion of the student’s classroom and practicum work, 
ample evidence should convince the faculty that such integration of 
theory and practice has developed as administrators would expect of 
a competent beginning counselor and that the candidate for the 
degree shows capacity for continued learning and growth on the 
job. 2 semesters, 6 s.h. 


428 and 429. Practicum I and II. Clinical Practice in School Guidance 


430. 


431. 


432. 


433. 


435. 


and Counseling. Pre., Ed. 413, 414, 416, 457, 459, admission to Candi- 
dacy in Guidance and Counseling and written consent of the Commit- 
tee on Guidance and Counseling. The practicum in School Guidance 
and Counseling provides the student with individually supervised 
field experience coupled with an ongoing case seminar. At the conclu- 
sion of the student’s classroom and practicum work, ample evidence 
should convince the faculty that such integration of theory and 
practice has developed as administrators would expect of a com- 
petent beginning counselor and that the candidate for the degree 
shows capacity for continued learning and growth on the job. 2 semes- 
ters, 6 s.h. 


Elementary School Administration. Pre., written consent of the gradu- 
ate adviser. Principles and practices in administering the elementary 
school in today’s society; organization, schedule, and evaluation of 
the school’s operation; relationship of the principal with the staff 
and with the total administrative organization, and the role of the 
principal as the educational leader of the school. 


Administration of the Junior and Senior High School. Pre., written 
consent of graduate adviser. The role of the junior and senior high 
school principal in his functions as professional leader and as edu- 
cational administrator. Concerns include the role of the principal 
in planning and guiding the development of the curriculum, student 
activities, and the guidance program; leadership of the staff, public 
relations, and school organization. 


Public School Finance and Fiscal Management. Pre., consent of the 
graduate adviser. Understanding of concepts and practices are devel- 
oped in the areas of: (1) the economic effects of school finance, (2) 
local and state taxation for education, (3) educational budgeting, ac- 
counting, reporting and auditing, (4) foundation programs for the 
support of education, (5) federal financial relations to education, and 
(6) capital investments in education. 


Principles and Problems in Supervision. Pre., consent of the gradu- 
ate adviser. Modern theories of leadership in supervision; the prin- 
ciples to be applied in the effective supervision of instruction, and 
in the selection and improvement of teachers. 


Legal Aspects of School Administration. Pre., written consent of the 
graduate adviser. Students with credit in Ed. 352 are not eligible. 
The legal bases of public school operations and the relationship of 
the local school district to the state authority; the legal aspects of 
districting, school construction, pupil regulations, personnel prob- 
lems, teacher employment, tenure, certification, and other current 
legal issues. 
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449. 


450. 


451. 


452. 


457. 


459. 


460. 


471. 


477. 


487. 


Comparative Education. Pre., written consent of the graduate adviser. 
The philosophical, social, economic, political, and historic infiuences 
affecting selected national systems. Sources of information and 
methods of comparative research are studied and evaluated. 


Philosophical Foundations of Issues in Education. Pre., written con- 
sent of the graduate adviser, and candidacy. poeta rata educa- 
tional problems analyzed historically and philosophically, with par- 
ticular emphasis on contributions to current educational theories by 
selected philosophers. A series of professional papers is required. 


Curriculum Development. Pre., written consent of the graduate ad- 
viser. Principles and procedures of elementary and secondary school 
curriculum development. Consideration is given to contemporary 
patterns of curriculum organization, and to the application of re- 
search, experimentation, and evaluation in curriculum study and 
improvement. 


The Junior High School. Pre., written consent of the graduate ad- 
viser. The instructional program and curriculum trends in the junior 
high school. The special problems of junior high school pupils as 
they exist in differing school organizational patterns and community 
settings. 


Human Development. Pre., written consent of graduate adviser. Stu- 
dents with credit in Ed. 455 are not eligible. A systematic study of 
human development theory and the formulation of characteristic 
developmental tasks. Life situations which facilitate the learning 
processes, formal and informal, are contrasted to situations which 
inhibit learning or even lead to the loss of acquired knowledge and 
skills. The special role of school, counselor, and teacher are stressed. 


The Deviant Child. Pre., Ed. 457 and written consent of the graduate 
adviser. Not open to students with credit in Ed. 456. Through the use 
of case histories of children who present problems of behavior, atti- 
tude and learning, and through the use of tape recordings of inter- 
views in a school child guidance clinic, the broad spectrum of child- 
hood deviancy encountered by teachers and counselors is illustrated. 
The community and individual factors in cause and cure are 
compared. 


Project (Thesis). Pre., admission to candidacy for the Master’s de- 
gree in Education. This written project must be a report of original 
research in a situation where learning is taking place. It must be re- 
lated to the field of specific study, and planned with the adviser’s 
approval. This project and the accompanying seminar will carry 
three semester hours credit. 


Teaching the Slow Learner. Pre., written consent of the graduate 
adviser. Designed to help guidance personnel and classroom teachers 
understand the causative factors in slow learning and to explore pro- 
grams and techniques to assist these children in their learning efforts. 


Education in a Changing Urban Neighborhood. Pre., written consent 
of the graduate adviser. A workshop for teachers in service, with the 
following purposes: (1) to aid teachers to recognize, understand, and 
teach the children of many cultural backgrounds, (2) to develop an 
appreciation of the process of neighborhood change and gain an 
acceptance of the implication, and (3) to establish the need and the 
means for helping the newcomer in an urban environment. 


Curriculum for the Disadvantaged. Pre., written consent of the 
graduate adviser. Existing guides and courses of study are analyzed, 
and curricular materials are selected and adapted for local use. The 
creation of appropriate materials for children of varied abilities and 
limited experiential backgrounds is the major activity. 
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JoHN L. Foster, Chairman, Associate Professor of English 
A.B., Kalamazoo College; M.A. and PH.D., University of Michigan 


HERMANN C. BOWERSOX, Professor of English 
PuH.B., M.A., and PH.D., University of Chicago 


HENRY C. JOHNSON, Professor of English 
B.A., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Chicago 


BURTON S. KENDLE, Associate Professor of English 
B.A., City College of New York; M.A. and PH.D., University of Wis- 
consin 


ROMA ROSEN, Associate Professor of English 
B.A., Roosevelt University; M.A. and PH.D., Northwestern University 


THOMAS J. SANDKE, Associate Professor of English 
B.A., Central YMCA College; M.A., Pennsylvania State University 


JANE W. STEDMAN, Professor of Engish 
B.A. and M.A., Wayne State University; PH.D., University of Chicago 


LORENZO D. TURNER, Professor of English 
B.A., Howard University; M.A., Harvard University; PH.D., University 
of Chicago 


KENDALL B. TAFT, Professor Emeritus of American Literature 

B.A., State University of Iowa; M.A., Washington University; PH.D., 

University of Chicago 

The offerings in the Department provide opportunities for ad- 

vanced study to at least three somewhat different, although not 
mutually exclusive groups of students: (1) those who intend to 
pursue graduate study in English beyond the Master’s degree; (2) 
those who are already engaged in or expect to be engaged in the 
teaching of secondary school English; and (3) those who wish to 
add to their knowledge of a field in which they have a broad “cul- 
tural” interest. 


With these various objectives in view, the Department offers 
courses in the methods and aims of literary study and in the struc- 
ture and development of the English language, but the primary 
emphasis in the greater part of the course work will be on the 
study of literature itself—on the types, periods, and creators of 
English and American literature. 


ADMISSION TO DEPARTMENT 


Graduates of Roosevelt University and of other accredited insti- 
tutions who have completed an undergraduate sequence in English 
and have been admitted to graduate study in the University may 
enroll for the 300 and 400 courses in English and pursue such 
courses for graduate credit. In general, graduates who have com- 
pleted an undergraduate sequence in English with at least a B 
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average will be admitted to these courses unconditionally, though 
the individual applicant’s entire undergraduate record will be sub- 
ject to scrutiny, and the Department reserves the right to refuse 
an applicant for admission to courses carrying graduate credit. 
College graduates who have completed an English sequence with 
less than a B average (but with no grades in the sequence lower 
than C) may be admitted to the 300 and 400 courses in English 
for graduate credit, but only after an interview and at the discre- 
tion of the Department. College graduates who have not completed 
an undergraduate sequence in English, but who wish to pursue 
graduate study in this field, will in most cases be required to take 
additional English courses at the undergraduate level before they 
will be permitted to enroll in 400 courses or in 300 courses for 
graduate credit. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY FOR THE M.A. DEGREE 


A student will be admitted to candidacy for the Master of Arts 
degree in this Department when he has: 


1. Completed two courses of acceptable graduate course work 
(with grades of A or B) in this Department. 


2. Passed a qualifying examination which tests his knowledge 
of English and American literature and literary history. This 
examination must be taken during the graduate student’s 
first semester of residence, at a time and place designated 
by the Department. 


3. Been approved for candidacy by the Graduate Studies Com- 
mittee of the Department and by the Graduate Council. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE M.A. DEGREE 


Course Requirements: 


1. Completion of thirty semester hours of acceptable graduate 
work. At least fifteen semester hours of this work must be 
in the 400 courses. Not more than six semester hours of 
this work can be transferred from another accredited in- 
stitution, and only such course credit (within this six se- 
mester hour limitation) may be transferred as has been 
approved by the Graduate Studies Committee of the De- 
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partment. Not more than three semester hours credit toward 
the degree will be granted for the completion of thesis 
courses or their equivalent. 


Completion of six semester hours (included in the total of 
thirty hours) of acceptable graduate course work in a re- 
lated department (e.g., History, Philosophy, Languages [in- 
cluding Literature], Education, the Social Studies). 


Completion of the following specified courses (within the 
thirty semester hour total): 


(a) A course in the materials and methods of research. 


(b) A course in the history of development of the English 
language, unless an acceptable course in this area has 
been taken at an advanced undergraduate level and this 
requirement is specifically waived by the Graduate 
Studies Committee of the Department. 


(c) A course in the techniques of literary criticism, unless 
an acceptable course in this area has been taken at an 
advanced undergraduate level and this requirement is 
specifically waived by the Graduate Studies Committee 
of the Department. 


(d) A course in each of the major periods of English and 
American literature (Middle Ages, Renaissance, Res- 
toration and Eighteenth Century, Nineteenth Century, 
Twentieth Century, American Literature 1607-1860, 
and American Literature 1860-1900) and in advanced 
composition, unless acceptable courses in these areas 
have been taken at an advanced undergraduate level 
and this requirement is specifically waived by the 
Graduate Studies Committee of the Department. 


Other Requirements 


Es 


Manifestation of familiarity with a foreign language (though 
this requirement may be met by demonstrated competence 
in intermediate undergraduate language courses). 


Completion of at least one semester (or one summer term) 
of full-time graduate work in residence at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity. The remaining credits may be earned by part-time 
work, but all course work and other requirements for the 
Master’s degree must be completed within five years of the 
student’s admission to the Graduate Division. 
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3. 


Completion and acceptance of a thesis on a topic approved 
by the Graduate Studies Committee of the Department. Two 
bound copies (the original and the first carbon) of the 
thesis, in approved typewritten form, must be filed with 
the Department for deposit in the University library. 


The passing of a comprehensive examination. This examina- 
tion may be written or oral, or both, as the Department de- 
termines. 


Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate Students 


310. 


312. 


318. 


319. 


(Literature 310) Intellectual Currents of the Eighteenth Century. 
Pre., Lit. 202 and consent of instructor. Primarily a seminar for out- 
standing students in the humanities. Deals with the main ideas and 
intellectual currents of the eighteenth century, as manifested in the 
literature, art, science, philosophy, and politics of the period. 


(Literature 312) Intellectual Currents of the Nineteenth Century. 
Pre., Lit. 202 and consent of instructor. Primarily a seminar for out- 
standing students in the humanities. Deals with the main ideas and 
intellectual currents of the nineteenth century, as manifested in the 
art, literature, science, philosophy, and politics of the period. 


Studies in Literary Criticism. Pre., graduate standing; (for under- 
graduates), junior standing and five courses in English, or consent of 
instructor. The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student with 
the critical methods of the chief literary critics, ancient and modern, 
by discovering and defining each critic’s basic terms and observing his 
characteristic mode of operating with those terms. The work of the 
course will consist in the careful analysis, in class, of representative 
critical works, and the writing of several papers that will test the stu- 
dent’s ability to make similar analyses. 


Studies in Shakespeare Criticism. Pre., 248, 268 suggested. Emphasis 
on the chronology as well as the variety of critical method. The 
parallel—and sometimes conflicting—progression of theater history 
will also be examined. 


320-329. Major Figures in Dramatic Literature. Pre., five courses in the 


study of drama. Detailed study of the work of one or two major 
dramatists or a group of dramatists. 


350-359. Studies in American Literature. Pre., graduate standing, or (for 


362. 


365. 


undergraduates) junior standing and five courses in English, or consent 
of instructor. Detailed study of the work of one or two significant 
American writers is undertaken. The writers chosen vary from semes- 
ter to semester, e.g., Emerson-Whitman, Hawthorne-Melville, Mark 
Twain, Frost-Eliot. 


Teaching of Reading in the Secondary School. Pre., graduate stand- 
ing or (for undergraduates) 201, Educ. 200, Psych. 215 and four Eng- 
lish courses (excluding 200 and 215 but including Lit. 202). Methods 
n re improvement of reading and language of secondary school 
students. 


Studies in English Grammar. Pre., graduate standing or (for under- 
graduates) five courses in English (excluding 200 and 215), or consent. 
Recommended for teachers. In this course are considered the various 
ways in which a knowledge of structural linguistics can be most effec- 
tively used in the teaching of English composition and literature. 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


367. Studies in American English. Pre., graduate standing, or (for under- 
graduates) junior standing and five courses in English, or consent of 
instructor. This course is concerned primarily with the spoken rather 
than the written language. Attention is given to the interpretation of 
regional and social differences in the pronunciation and vocabulary of 
American English. Systematic instruction in the phonetics of English. 


370-379. Studies in English Literature. Pre., graduate standing, or (for 
undergraduates) junior standing and five courses in English, or con- 
sent of instructor. Courses are comparable to English 350-359, except 
that the author or authors chosen for study are British, e.g. Chaucer, 
Dryden-Pope, Johnson-Goldsmith. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


401. Materials and Methods of Literary Study. Required of English ma- 
jors seeking the Master of Arts degree. A study of the principal tech- 
niques and bibliographical tools useful for research in English and 
American literature. 


450-459. Seminar in American Literature. In this series of courses, in- 
tensive study is made of an author or authors, of limited periods of 
literary history, or of particular literary forms. The subjects chosen 
for study vary from course to course, and from semester to semester. 


461. Studies in the English Language. Consideration of problems involv- 
ing the analysis and historical treatment of English sounds, inflections, 
syntax, and vocabulary. Some attention is given to linguistic field work. 


470-479. Seminar in English Literature. A series of courses analogous to 
English 450-459, but the subjects chosen are in the fields of English 
literature; these subjects, similarly, vary from course to course, and 
from semester to semester. 


490-491. Independent Study. Pre., English 401 and consent of the De- 
partment. 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


See program described in Education section. 
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Jack J. ROTH, Chairman, Professor of History 
B.A. and PH.D., University of Chicago 
WALTER L. ARNSTEIN, Professor of History 
B.S.S., City College of New York; M.A., Columbia University; PH.D., 
Northwestern University 
JAMES E. HARPER, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A., M.A., and PH.D., University of Chicago 
MIRIAM HASKETT, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A. and PH.D., University of California at Los Angeles 
RICHARD J. HOOKER, Professor of History 
B.A. and PH.D., University of Chicago 
PAUL B. JOHNSON, Professor of History 
B.A. and PH.D., University of Chicago 
Horis R. LyNcH, Associate Professor of History 
B.A., University of British Columbia; PH.D., University of London 
AUGUST MEIER, Professor of History 
B.A., Oberlin College; M.A. and PH.D., Columbia University 
Davip B. MILLER, Associate Professor of History 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A. and PH.D., Columbia University 
LEON STEIN, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A., M.A., and PH.D., New York University 


The Department of History intends, through its graduate pro- 
gram, to prepare students who come with any of the following 
objectives in mind: (1) a career as teacher of history in secondary 
schools, (2) further graduate work leading to a Ph.D. degree at 
some university, or (3) government positions or other types of 
work requiring an advanced study of history. With these objectives 
in mind, the Department offers instruction in the following fields 
of history: (1) European History, 1250-1715; (2) European 
History, 1715-present; (3) British History; (4) Russian and East 
European History; (5) U. S. History, 1607-1815; (6) U. S. 
History, 1815-present. 


ADMISSION TO DEPARTMENT 


The History Department will admit to the Department those 
students who have qualified as “regular” students in the Graduate 
School provided the Department is satisfied with their undergradu- 
ate record in History. Admission to the Department does not 
imply admission to candidacy for the Master’s degree. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


Students are expected to apply for admission to candidacy after 
satisfactorily completing twelve hours in graduate history courses. 
For details, obtain a copy of the departmental pamphlet, “The 
M.A. Degree in History,” in Room 754. 


HISTORY 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
MASTER’S DEGREE IN HISTORY 


iT 


Thirty hours of graduate courses are required. Of these at 
least twenty-four hours, including a History Seminar (i.e., 
History 350 or 351), must be in history. Graduate courses 
outside the History Department, to a limit of six hours, may 
be included in the thirty hour program provided they are 
related to the fields of History selected by the student and 
have the approval of the History Department Graduate 
Adviser. 


A third semester of a modern foreign language at the col- 
lege level with a grade of C or better must have been com- 
pleted within five years of being admitted to candidacy for 
the M.A. degree, or ability to read a modern foreign 
language must be demonstrated. 


A thesis acceptable to the Department. Two copies of the 
thesis are to be deposited in the Roosevelt University li- 
brary, and a third copy is to be deposited with the History 
Department. 


A two-hour written examination on each of two fields of 
history and a brief examination on the thesis. 


Students planning to do graduate work in history may secure 
additional information from the Chairman of the Department or 
the Department Graduate Adviser. A student should seek the 
advice of a member of the Department before registering. 


Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate Students 


309. 


311. 


312. 


316. 


317. 


325. 


European Diplomacy from 1815 to 1945, The further evolution of 
diplomacy, and of relations between the powers, from the Napoleonic 
Wars to the Second World War. 


Topics in Medieval History. Selected problems in European institu- 
tional and/or intellectual development during the Middle Ages. 


Topics in English Constitutional History. Selected constitutional 
problems in English history from medieval times to the present. 


Latin American History: The National Period. A study of the 
institutional and intellectual development of Latin American nations 
from the 19th century to the present. 


History of World Communism. The world Communist movement 
from its Marxist origins to the present, with particular attention to 
the growth of Communism in Russia and to the world Communist 
system since 1917. 


Modern U. S. Diplomatic History. Diplomatic history of modern 
America. 
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326. 


328. 


330. 


332. 


333. 


335. 


336. 


340. 


341. 


342. 


350. 


351. 


352. 


360. 


Topics in American Social History. The role of the frontier; the 
impact of successive waves of immigration; the development of cities; 
the growth of regional differences in American life. 


Topics in Negro History. A survey of the history of Negroes in the 
United States, with intensive reading and discussion on selected topics 
such as African survivals, Slavery and Slave Revolts, Negroes in the 
Abolitionist Movement, Negro Protest Movements, Negroes during 
Reconstruction, etc. Emphasis is on the 18th and 19th centuries. 


The Constitutional History of the United States. The colonial back- 
ground of the American Constitution, the drafting of the Constitution 
itself, and the leading constitutional developments down to the 
present. 


History of Eastern Europe, 300-1700. Eastern Europe from the 
establishment of Constantinople to the foundation of St. Petersburg 
with emphasis on the conflicts of various national, cultural, and 
religious groups. 


History of Eastern Europe, 1700-present. Eastern Europe from the 
domination of the Russian, Austrian, German, and Ottoman empires 
to the establishment of Soviet hegemony. 


European Intellectual Currents in the 17th and 18th Centuries. A 
study of the impact of the “Scientific Revolution” on the general 
culture of the period. 


European Intellectual History in the Nineteenth Century. An analysis 
of the ideological foundations and general character of major 
European political, social, and economic movements from the French 
Revolution to the outbreak of World War I. 


Topics in Russian Thought and Culture from Kiev to the Eighteenth 
Century. Selected developments in Russian history culminating with 
“Europeanization” under Peter the Great and his immediate suc- 
cessors. 


Russian Intellectual History in the Nineteenth Century. Political and 
social thought in Russia from the reign of Catherine the Great to 
the Russian Revolution, with special attention to the origin and 
development of the revolutionary intelligentsia. 


Topics in the History of Soviet Russia. Selected problems in Soviet 
institutional and/or intellectual development from the Revolution 
to the present. 


Seminar in American History. Pre., 6 s.h. in advanced American 
history. Particularly useful to students planning to write a Master’s 
Thesis in American history. Historiography and research methods, 
and the intensive study of some limited period or topic in American 
history. 


Seminar in European History. Pre., 6 s.h. in advanced European 
history. A reading knowledge of a European language, especially 
French or German, is desirable. Particularly useful to students 
planning to write a Master’s Thesis in European history. Historiog- 
raphy and research methods, and the intensive study of some limited 
period or topic in European history. 


History of Historical Writing. A study of the preconceptions, meth- 
ods, and literature of historical writing from Herodotus to the 20th 
century. 


History of Modern China. A study of the institutional development 
of China from the 16th century to the present. 
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History of Modern Japan. A study of the institutional and intel- 
lectual development of Japan from the 16th century to the present. 


History of Africa South of the Sahara to 1800. An examination 
of the history of major African societies, cultures and institutions 
from their origins to the 19th century. 


History of Africa South of the Sahara since 1800. An examination 
of the history of African societies and their reaction to the impact 
of European imperialism. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


405. 


408. 


410. 


411. 


412. 


413. 


414. 


415. 


416. 


417. 


American Nationalism and Sectionalism, 1754-1860. Changing pat- 
terns of sectionalism and the growth of American nationalism. 


Britain Under the Hanoverians. The modification of the settlement of 
1688 by industrialization at home and revolution abroad, and the 
evolution of democratic thought and institutions. 


Studies in the United States Civil War and Reconstruction. Em- 
phasis is placed on causes of the Civil War, and on controversies 
regarding merits of the Reconstruction regimes. 


Problems in Medieval Europe. A survey of special topics and prob- 
lems in European history, 300-1250. 


Problems in the Renaissance. A survey of special topics and prob- 
lems in European history, 1250-1500. Problems dealt with include the 
rise of parliaments, nationalism, the nature of the Renaissance, and 
decline of the Medieval church. 


Problems in the Reformation Era. A survey of special topics and 
problems in European history, 1500-1650, with an emphasis upon the 
origin, character, and significance of the destruction of Christian 
unity. 


England Under the Tudors and Stuarts. England’s revolutionary age, 
including revolt against Catholic Europe, the rise of Puritanism and 
Parliament, and the secularization of thought. 


evolutionary Traditions in Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
mphasis is placed upon thinkers whose work seems to have affected 


historical events and upon events that highlight the merger and clash 
of ideals. 


Britain in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. This course takes 
up some of the outstanding problems facing England during the Vic- 
torian Era, including the challenges to England’s world trade and 
empire in the late nineteenth century, and the reform movements of 
the twentieth century. 


Problems in Twentieth Century Europe. The crisis in 20th Century 
Western institutions and values. 


418-420. Readings in European History. Intensive reading and discussion 


of important developments and problems in European history. 


425-427. Readings in American History. Intensive reading and discussion 


428. 


430. 


of important developments and problems in American history. 


Readings in Modern United States History. A course centered on 
representative sources on specialized problems. 


Life and Thought in the American Colonies. Social and intellectual 
studies in the colonial period. 
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In the quiet of the Library, a young lady prepares for examinations. 


432. 


435. 


436. 


437. 


439, 


Topics in Slavic and East European History. An investigation of 
selected themes in the evolution of the European East. 


United States Intellectual History to the Civil War. Thought and 
society in early America. 


United States Intellectual History from 1865 to 1917. Thought and 
society in modern America from the Civil War to the First World 
War. 


United States Intellectual History from 1917 to the Present. Thought 
and society in modern America since the end of the Progressive Era. 


The Negro in the Twentieth Century United States. A history of 
the Negro in the United States from the era of Booker T. Washington 
to the present. Special emphasis will be given to the history of the 
twentieth century Negro protest movement. 


440-442. Readings in Russian History. Intensive reading and discussion 


448. 


455. 


456. 


470. 


471. 


of important developments and problems in Russian history through 
the nineteenth century. 


Readings in the Origins of Modern Totalitarianism. A critical evalua- 
tion of both primary and secondary literature on the subject. 
Topics in Modern German History. A study of modern Germany 
from unification to the present time. 


Topics in Modern French History. A study of modern France from 
the foundation of the Third Republic to the present. 


Problems in Pan-Africanism. An examination of the history of the 
Pan-African movement from its 19th century origins to the present. 


Problems in West African Nationalism. A history of West African 
nationalism from its first manifestations about 1850 to the present. 
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ROBERT HENRY Ivy, JR., Chairman; Professor of Languages 
B.A., M.A., and PH.D., University of Pennsylvania 
ELENA BLANCO-GONZALEZ, Associate Professor of Languages 
Professor in Literature, University of Buenos Aires 
LUCIE THUR HORNER, Professor of Languages 
B.A. and M.A., St. Lawrence University; PH.D., University of Chicago 
ERIKA E. MAURER, Assistant Professor of Languages 
B.S. and M.A., Northwestern University 
BARBARA SEYBOLD, Professor of Languages 
PH.D., University of Wurzburg 
GERTRUDE WEISSKOPF, Visiting Associate Professor of Languages 
Doctor OF Law, University of Vienna 
OTTO WIRTH, Professor of Languages 
B.A., Central YMCA College; M.A. and PH.D., University of Chicago 
Morris SPRINGER, Lecturer 
B.A., Central YMCA College; M.A. and PH.D., University of Chicago 


The graduate program of the Department of Languages, leading 
to a Master of Arts degree in the teaching of a foreign language, is 
designed to fulfill three objectives: 


1. To prepare graduates who expect to teach a modern foreign 
language in the elementary and secondary schools. This is 
the major objective of the Department, and the graduate 
program of the Department reflects this objective. 


2. To provide courses of advanced study for those presently en- 
gaged in the teaching of modern foreign languages in the 
elementary and secondary schools who wish to upgrade 
their skills. 


3. To accommodate students who take graduate work in other 
departments and wish to supplement their work by studies 
in the field of modern languages and literatures, and to 
serve those graduates who wish to add to their knowledge 
of languages and literatures but who do not necessarily 
expect to teach or work for a degree. 


In view of these three objectives, the Department offers a 
general course in the relationship of languages to cultures, courses 
in the structure and development of French, German, and Spanish, 
courses in the problems and methods of teaching foreign lan- 
guages, and courses dealing intensively with writers and move- 
ments in French, German, and Spanish literatures. 


ADMISSION TO THE DEPARTMENT 


Graduates of Roosevelt University and of other accredited in- 
stitutions who have completed an undergraduate sequence in a 
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foreign language and who have been admitted to graduate study 
in the University will be admitted to the Department by the 
Graduate Committee. Admission will be based on the under- 
graduate record and on successful completion of a qualifying ex- 
amination which must be taken during the graduate student’s first 
semester of residence. Graduates who have not completed an 
undergraduate sequence in a foreign language will, in most cases, 
be required to complete a sequence and pass the qualifying ex- 
amination before being admitted to the Department for graduate 
work. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY FOR THE 
MASTER’S DEGREE 


A student will be admitted to candidacy when he has: 


1. Completed 12 to 15 hours of graduate course work in the 
Department. 


2. Been approved for candidacy by the Department and by the 
Graduate Council. 


3. Completed successfully a course in practice teaching (Edu- 
cation 304 or its equivalent). Attention is called to the 
requirements in education courses which are specified by 
the educational agencies of cities, counties, and states and 
which the student will have to meet. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 
Course Requirements: 


1. Completion of thirty semester hours of graduate work with 
a cumulative grade point average of 3.0 or higher. Not more 
than six semester hours of this work may be transferred from 
another accredited institution, and only such course credit 
(within this six semester hour limitation) may be trans- 
ferred as has been approved by the Department. 


2. Completion of the following specified courses: 

(a) A course in bibliography and methods of investigation 
(Language 401); 

(b) A course in theory and concepts of language and lan- 
guage learning (Language 402); 

(c) A course in stylistics (402); 

(d) A course in the history of the language (403); 

(e) A course in the techniques of translation (404); 
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(f) A seminar in teaching theory and practice, unless an 
acceptable course in this area has been taken at the 
advanced undergraduate level and this requirement 
waived by the Graduate Faculty of the Department 
(325); 

(g) A course in phonetics and oral practice, unless an ac- 
ceptable course in this area has been taken at the 
advanced undergraduate level and this requirement 
waived by the Graduate Faculty of the Department 
(401). 


3. Courses in literature on the 300 or 400 level complete the 
program. A course on the 300 or 400 level in the history or 
in the culture of the country whose language the student ex- 
pects to teach can be substituted for one course in literature. 


Other Requirements: 


1. A comprehensive examination, both written and oral, test- 
ing the student’s command of the language and his ability 
to teach it. 


2. Completion and acceptance of a thesis or a project as the 
Department shall determine. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students and to Qualified 
Undergraduate Students with Consent of Instructor 


French 325. Teaching Methods and Techniques. Pre., senior or graduate 
standing or consent. Seminar in the teaching of the foreign language 
with discussions, demonstrations, and individual practice of modern 
techniques. 


French 309. French Poetry of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
Pre., 261 and 262 or consent. 


French 310. The French Novel in the Nineteenth Century. Pre., 261 and 
262 or consent. 


French 311. The French Novel in the Twentieth Century. Pre., 261 and 
262 or consent. 


French 312. The French Theater of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Cen- 
turies. Pre., 261 and 262 or consent. 


French 313. French Literature of the Middle Ages and Renaissance. Pre., 
261 and 262 or consent. 


French 315-320. Problems in French Literature. Pre., one 300-level French 
literature course or consent. One or two significant French writers. 
Writers chosen will be announced in the schedule. 


German 325. Teaching Methods and Techniques. Pre., senior or gradu- 
ate standing or consent. Seminar in the teaching of foreign language, 
with discussions, demonstrations, and individual practice of modern 
techniques. 
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German 309. German Prosody. Pre., 261 and 262 or consent. Anatomy 
of verse. 


German 310. The German Drama in the Nineteenth Century. Pre., 261 
and 262 or consent. 


German 311. The German Drama from 1880 to the Present. Pre., 261 
and 262 or consent. 


German 312. The German Novel in the Twentieth Century. Pre., 261 
and 262 or consent. 


German 313. German Romanticism. Pre., 261 and 262 or consent. The 
intellectual trends of the epoch between 1790 and 1805. 


German 314. Older German Literature. Pre., 261 and 262 or consent. 
The development of the literary genres from the beginning to 1740. 


German 315-320. Problems in German Literature. Pre., one 300-level 
German literature course or consent. One or two significant German 
writers. Writers chosen will be announced in the schedule. 


Spanish 325. Teaching Methods and Techniques. Pre., senior or gradu- 
ate standing or consent. Seminar in the teaching of the foreign 
language, with discussions, demonstrations, and individual practice 
of modern techniques. 


Spanish 306. The Generation of 1898. Pre., 261, 262, and 263 or consent. 


Spanish 307. The Drama of the Spanish Golden Age. Pre., 261, 262, and 
263 or consent. 


Spanish 308. The Modernist Movement in Hispanic-American Literature. 
Pre., 261, 262, and 263 or consent. 


Spanish 309. Spanish Prosody. Pre., 261, 262 and 263 or consent. Anat- 
omy of verse. 


Spanish 314. Older Spanish Literature. Pre., 261, 262, and 263 or con- 
sent. Spanish literature from the Cid to the Golden Age. 


Spanish 315-320. Problems in Spanish Literature. Pre., one 300-level 
Spanish literature course or consent. One or two significant Spanish 
writers. Writers chosen will be announced in the schedule. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


Language 401. Bibliography and Methods of Investigation. Techniques 
and bibliographical tools for research in the teaching of foreign 
languages and literatures. 


Language 402. Language and Culture. Problems of language and language 
learning, of linguistic behavior, and of the interdependence between 
language and culture. 


French 401. Phonetics and Oral Practice. Sounds and phonemes, syllabi- 
cation, intonation, liaison, stress, and quantity. Emphasis upon oral 
practice. 


French 402. Stylistics. Form, analysis, and means of style. 


French 403. History of the Romance Languages. Development of Modern 
Romance from Latin. 


French 404. The Problems of Translation. Selected passages to be trans- 
lated from English to French and from French to English. 
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French 420-429. Seminar in French Literature. Intensive study of an 
author or authors, a literary movement, or a particular literary genre. 
The subject chosen will vary from semester to semester. 


French 450. Thesis. 


German 401. Phonetics and Oral Practice. Syllabication, glottal stop, 
intonation, stress, and quantity. Emphasis upon oral practice. 


German 402. Stylistics. Form, analysis, and means of style. 


German 403. History of the German Language. Development of Modern 
Standard German. 


German 404. The Problems of Translation. Selected passages to be trans- 
lated from English to German and from German to English. 


German 420-429. Seminar in German Literature. Intensive study of 
an author or authors, a literary movement, or a particular literary 
genre. The subject chosen will vary from semester to semester. 


German 450. Thesis. 


Spanish 401. Phonetics and Oral Practice. Syllabication, intonation, 
liaison, stress, and quantity. Emphasis upon oral practice. 


Spanish 402. Stylistics. Form, analysis, and means of style. 


Spanish 403. History of the Romance Languages. Development of Modern 
Romance from Latin. 


Spanish 404. The Problems of Translation. Selected passages to be trans- 
lated from English to Spanish and from Spanish to English. 


Spanish 420-429. Seminar in Spanish Literature. Intensive study of an 
author or authors, a literary movement, or a particular literary genre. 
Emphasis upon textual analysis. The subject chosen will vary from 
semester to semester. 


Spanish 450. Thesis. 
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JOSEPH CREANZA, Dean of Chicago Musical College; Professor of Modern 
Languages 
B.S., Lewis Institute; M.A., University of Chicago 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


VicTOR HENRY HARDT, Chairman; Professor of Music Education 
B.S., Concordia Teachers College; B.M., Vandercook College of Music; 
M.Eb., University of Minnesota; ED.D., Columbia University 
Morris GOMBERG, Professor of Violin 
M.Mus., DePaul University; Graduate, Juilliard School of Music 
HAROLD KUPPER, Associate Professor of Music Education and Orchestra 
B.M.E. and M.M.E., Roosevelt University 
HARVEY N. RINGEL, Associate Professor of Voice 
Mus.B., University of Illinois; M.A., Columbia University; Mus.D., 
Conservatory of Music, Kansas City; D.F.A., Chicago Musical College 
RENOLD SCHILKE, Instructor in Brass Instruments 


ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


Morris GOMBERG, Chairman; Professor of Violin 
M.Mus., DePaul University; Graduate, Juilliard School of Music 
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KARL FRUH, Associate Professor of Violoncello 

HAROLD KUPPER, Associate Professor of Music Education and Orchestra 
B.M.E. and M.M.E., Roosevelt University 

RENOLD SCHILKE, Instructor in Trumpet 

WALTER E. WOLLWAGE, Instructor in Clarinet 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


ORGAN AND CHURCH MUSIC 


ROBERT REUTER, Chairman; Associate Professor of Organ and Church Music 
B.Mus., University of Pittsburgh; M.Mus., Northwestern University 


PIANO 


SAUL DORFMAN, Chairman; Professor of Piano 

MOLLIE MARGOLIES, Professor of Piano 

FELIX GANZ, Associate Professor of Piano 
Graduate, Basel Konservatorium; M.Mus., Chicago Musical College; 
PH.D., Northwestern University 

RUDOLPH GANZ, Professor of Piano Emeritus and President Emeritus of 
Chicago Musical College 
Hon. D.Mus., University of Rochester, Grinnell College, DePaul Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


THEORY AND COMPOSITION 


CHARLES R. GARLAND, Chairman; Associate Professor of Theory and 
Composition 
B.S., University of Kentucky; M.A. and PH.D., University of Iowa 
ROBERT LOMBARDO, Assistant Professor of Theory and Composition 
B.M., M.M., Hartt College; PH.D., University of Iowa 
ROLAND JACKSON, Assistant Professor of Music History and Theory 
B.Mus. and M.Mus., Northwestern University; PH.D., University of 
California, Berkeley 
FREDERICK SCHAUWECKER, Instructor 
KAREL B. JIRAK, Professor of Composition Emeritus 
B.A., Gymnasium (Zabreh and Prague); D. JUR. and PH.M., Charles 
University (Prague) 
OswaLp Jonas, Professor of Theory and Music History Emeritus 
D. Jur., University of Vienna (Austria) 


VOICE 


J. ROBERT LONG, Chairman; Associate Professor of Voice 
B.Mus., Chicago Musical College 
ESTHER LABERGE, Associate Professor of Voice 
B.Mus., American Conservatory 
HARVEY N. RINGEL, Associate Professor of Voice 
Mus.B., University of Illinois; M.A., Columbia University; Mus.D., 
Conservatory of Music, Kansas City; D.F.A., Chicago Musical College 
FREDERICK SCHAUWECKER, Vocal Coach 


Chicago Musical College of Roosevelt University offers gradu- 
ate courses leading to a Master’s degree in the following fields of 
concentration: Performance (Applied Music); Theory; Composi- 
tion; Musicology; Music Education. In each field the degree, 
Master of Music, is conferred upon the candidate who completes 
all requirements. 
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A high standard of achievement has been set for each of the five 
majors. It is hoped that graduate students will enjoy their work 
and will feel that their experience at Chicago Musical College of 
Roosevelt University has been both a happy and profitable one. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY 


Admission to graduate study is granted only to students posses- 
sing a bachelor’s degree from an an accredited institution. 


All students must first be formally admitted to graduate study in 
the University by the Graduate Dean. Those who seek the Master 
of Music degree must, in addition, take an examination in some 
combination of music theory and music history. This examination 
is diagnostic in nature; the results will serve as a guide in plan- 
ning the student’s program of study. Students must also be ad- 
mitted to a department in the Chicago Musical College. Students 
should apply for the admission appropriate to their purpose and 
stage of progress. 


ADMISSION AS A REGULAR STUDENT 


It is expected that candidates for the Master of Music degree 
will hold a Bachelor of Music degree (or equivalent). However, 
advanced students holding a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major 
in music may, under certain conditions, be admitted by permission 
of the Dean in consultation with the Graduate Committee. Credit 
toward the Master of Music degree, however, is contingent upon 
the completion of the Bachelor of Music requirements. 


It is expected that candidates for the Master of Music in Music 
Education degree will have had an undergraduate major in music 
education. However, other students with a bachelor’s degree, who 
have earned a minimum of twenty semester hours of credit in gen- 
eral education and music education, and who have had student 
teaching in addition, can be accepted, provided that they can give 
evidence of possessing comparable knowledge and skills in the 
area of music and music education. It is strongly recommended that 
those who expect to do graduate work in music education teach 
for at least two years before entering upon their graduate study. 


Chicago Musical College seniors who are within six semester 
hours of obtaining the Bachelor’s degree may be admitted to 
graduate study, upon application, while completing undergraduate 
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work, provided that the required application for the Bachelor’s 
degree has been approved and the degree will be conferred at the 
end of the semester. 


Application blanks may be secured from the Director of Gradu- 
ate Admissions. Applicants who have graduated from institutions 
other than Roosevelt University will request that a transcript of 
their credits be forwarded to the Director of Graduate Admissions. 


If the undergraduate grade average is below B— (2.7), but 
above 2.5, the student may be admitted only as a provisional 
student, pending demonstration of ability to do satisfactory work 
in graduate courses. 


Foreign students are required to give evidence of proficiency in 
the English language. The Director of Graduate Admissions will 
supply detailed information concerning the language requirement 
and other certifications that are needed for foreign applicants. 


ADMISSION TO A DEPARTMENT IN THE 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Admission is required of all students who wish to use course 
credits to fulfill requirements for the Master of Music degree. 


Admission is granted to students who have been admitted to 
graduate study and whose undergraduate grade average in their 
field of major concentration satisfies the department requirement 
(B in either the Upper Division or the entire college course), and 
who pass the departmental admission examination. Specifications 
and admission examination requirements should be secured from 
the departmental chairman. 


Students must seek departmental approval in their major field 
of concentration within their first semester in residence. 

The prospective candidate who plans to write a thesis will be 
asked to demonstrate proficiency in good English usage. 


Not more than nine semester hours of graduate credit com- 
pleted prior to admission to a department in the Chicago Musical 
College, including transfer credit, may be counted toward the 
Master’s degree. 


An application for admission to a Department may be secured 
from the department chairman. Admission to a department does 
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not guarantee admission to candidacy for the graduate degree, but 
it is a necessary step for those seeking the Master of Music degree. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 
FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


Admission to candidacy is required of all students seeking 
graduate degrees. 


Admission is granted to students who have completed at least 
two 300- or 400-level courses at Roosevelt University for graduate 


/ 


credit. Students must also satisfy the qualitative standards of the, 


Department and submit acceptable plans for the completion of 
course work, recital, and/or thesis. 


Departments are not bound by the minimum requirements stated 
in this catalog. If, in the judgment of a department, a student lacks 
certain undergraduate prerequisites (general or specific), the de- 
partment may appropriately lengthen the program of studies. 


An application for admission to candidacy may be secured from 
the Assistant Registrar in Music, Room 926, and should be filled 
out after consultation with the college’s Graduate Students’ Co- 
ordinator or the department chairman. 


Application for candidacy must be filed not less than ninety 
days before the convocation at which the candidate hopes to re- 
ceive the degree. 

In order to receive a degree, the candidate must have been ad- 
mitted to candidacy at least sixty days prior to the convocation. 
Because admission to candidacy is an action of the Graduate 
Council, students are advised to file their applications as early as 
possible. 


Exceptions to the general requirements may be made in meri- 
torious cases only with the consent of the Graduate Admissions 
Committee upon recommendation of the department. 


At the beginning of the semester in which the student expects to 
graduate, the student must fill out the Registrar’s form for candi- 
dates and receive from the Assistant Registrar in Music, Room 
926, detailed information about the graduation procedure. 


ADMISSION AS A STUDENT-AT-LARGE 


The student who does not wish to become a candidate for the 
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graduate degree in music may be admitted as a student-at-large 
and may take courses as approved by the Dean. A student who 
considers it possible that he may at any time wish to become a 
degree-seeking student should apply initially as a Regular Student. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


The minimum residence requirement for any degree at Roose- 
velt University, and for students who have met all requirements of 
admission, is the equivalent of one academic year. Competent stu- 
dents, therefore, with adequate undergraduate preparation, may be 
able to earn the Master’s degree in two or three semesters of full- 
time work, or in four summer sessions. Two summer sessions are 
equivalent to one semester. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The normal program for a full-time student is not less than nine 
semester hours nor more than fifteen semester hours in a regular 
semester; in each session of the summer term it is not less than 
three nor more than six semester hours. An overload requires 
permission from the Dean. 


Employed students are expected to limit their loads to the 
amount of work which they can complete without sacrifice of 
quality. Registration advisers are authorized to refuse permission 
to carry what appears to be an overload; they may refer doubtful 
cases to the Dean of the school. A continuing student is not con- 
sidered to be completely registered until his program has been ap- 
proved by his departmental adviser. 


GRADES 


Course work, theses, and special examinations are graded A, B, 
C, D, or F. The grades of A and B are the only grades that satisfy 
requirements for the Master’s degree in a student’s major course 
sequence (cf. requirement 5 below.) The symbol L is used to 
indicate withdrawal from class. 


Failure to maintain an average of B in more than one semester 
justifies academic discipline in all departments. For special de- 
partmental rules concerning probation and dropping students for 
poor scholarship, consult the departmental adviser. 
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Student activities, including sororiety teas, add to the enjoyment. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
MASTER’S DEGREE 


1. Thirty acceptable hours of graduate work. 


2. At least twenty-one of the semester hours offered for the 
Master’s degree must be earned at Roosevelt University. 


3. All graduate credits offered by the candidate for the Master’s 
degree must have been earned within a limit of six calendar 
years. 


4. Not less than fifteen hours of graduate credit offered by the 
candidate for the Master’s degree shall be at the 400 course 
level. 


5. No grades lower than B may be offered for the Master’s 
degree in a student’s major course sequence. One grade of 
C, with a maximum of three semester hours of credit, is 
acceptable toward graduation in a student’s minor course 
sequence. 


6. Credit for the Master’s thesis shall not exceed three semester 
hours, and credit for a thesis seminar shall not exceed three 
additional hours. 


7. Two copies of the Master’s thesis (if required) must be filed 
in the University library. (Secure a copy of the regulations 
before beginning work on your thesis.) The thesis must be 
presented in acceptable form to the sponsoring department 
at least five weeks prior to the convocation at which the 
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Master’s degree is awarded. (The department is responsible 
for presenting all required copies of the thesis to the Dean 
at least three weeks prior to convocation.) In the summer 
session the deadlines are three weeks and two weeks, re- 
spectively, prior to convocation. 


These minimum requirements apply to candidates for degrees in 
all departments. In some departments there are additional quanti- 
tative and qualitative requirements. 


Degree with Honors 


The Master’s Degree with Honors may be conferred upon 
candidates who meet the following requirements: 


1. A grade point average of 3.7 or better in all courses at- 
tempted in the Graduate Division; 


2. An excellent thesis, recital, musical composition, or intern- 
ship report; or outstanding performance on a comprehensive 
examination; 


Consideration of candidates for the Degree with Honors is initi- 
ated by the candidate’s adviser. The award requires concurrence 
by the department chairman, the dean of the appropriate college, 
and the Dean of the Graduate Division. 


Advice to Thesis Writers 


A booklet entitled, “Advice to Thesis Writers,” is available 
without charge in Room 714 and at the Information Desk. Stu- 
dents should read this booklet (which includes the thesis regula- 
tions) as soon as possible after entering the graduate program. 


THE MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREE 


The following are the requirements for the Master of Music 
degree in performance, theory, composition, and musicology. 


Requirements for the degree Master of Music in Music Educa- 
tion are outlined on page 82. 


Each candidate plans his course with his adviser, in consulta- 
tion with the Graduate Committee. The candidate’s course of 
study and the exact distribution of hours must be approved by 
the Committee on Graduate Study. 
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All candidates for the degree of Master of Music must meet the 
following requirements before the degree will be granted: 


1. Completion of the departmental course requirements as out- 
lined below; 


2. Presentation of a recital, thesis, or composition. Not more 
than two semester hours credit may be earned through the 
latter. Before work on the project is begun, an outline must 
be submitted to the Graduate Committee; 


3. Approval and recommendation of the Graduate Committee 
and faculty of the College. 


Graduate students are encouraged to participate in and attend 
the recital and concert programs of the College. 


Specific Requirements: Performance Major 


(Piano, Voice, Organ, Orchestral Instrument) 


Major Field -of Comceniration: Loe cc e naie aes aun 8-12 sem. hours 
ROCHAL Ae ek bia RT emma ty poi Nips eas 2 sem. hours 
Dwentieth Century Music xé 65 c4 kes he sere aeo ae SR 3 sem. hours 
Era PRUNE DOER i Soc Seca e i EEn uence: ate 6 sem. hours 
Special studies, planned in consultation 

wiih Advi sik 66.66 6 iS. SHER EPs EOS ALLER 7-11 sem. hours 


In those cases where less than twelve semester hours are ap- 
proved in the major field of concentration, the number of hours of 
special studies will increase accordingly. 


The candidate for a degree with a major in an instrument will 
study important works from the traditional and modern repertoire 
and present a well-balanced recital of appropriate difficulty. Piano 
majors, in addition, must demonstrate proficiency in accompany- 
ing and sight-reading. Voice majors will be required to study and 
master representative compositions in the fields of opera, oratorio, 
and song literature of the principal eras of music history in prepa- 
ration for their recital. Satisfactory knowledge of Italian, German, 
and French is required. 


The student majoring in organ is required to demonstrate satis- 
factory accompaniment of sacred and secular works, to be adept 
at improvisation, and to show ability in harmonizing modal chants 
and figured basses. 


Theory, Composition, or Musicology Major 


Major Field of Concentration ..................:. 8-12 sem. hours 
Thesis or Original Composition ............0...3.: 2 sem. hours 
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Before entering, the student must have completed all under- 
graduate requirements in that field in which he seeks an advanced 
degree, and he must show definite ability in his major field of con- 
centration. 


The candidate for a degree in Theory and Musicology must have 
a working knowledge of German or French; and a thesis on a 
topic approved by the Committee must be submitted, in triplicate, 
to the Graduate Committee at least five weeks before the expected 
date of receiving the degree. 


The candidate for a degree in Composition must submit an ori- 
ginal composition in one of the large forms (sonata, concerto, 
cantata, etc.) to the Graduate Committee at least five weeks be- 
fore the expected date of receiving the degree, and one bound copy 
of his original work is to be presented to the library. Proficiency 
in both instrumental and vocal composition is expected. 


Departmental Requirements 


The departmental requirements outlined above are to be fol- 
lowed by all students in their respective area of concentration. 


THE MASTER OF MUSIC IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


The candidate for the degree of Master of Music in Music Edu- 
cation will complete a minimum of thirty semester hours in a pro- 
gram of studies that will cover the types of work outlined below. 


Specific Requirements 


1. Music Education: Seminar in Supervision, Research in 
Music Education, and at least one other course in music 
education, for a minimum of 8 semester hours credit. 


2. Applied Music: Vocal or instrumental study at the 300 or 
400 level, for a minimum of 4 semester hours and a maxi- 
mum of 12 semester hours credit. Where the maximum of 
12 hours credit is elected, this must include 2 semester 
hours credit for a graduate recital. Any deviation from a 
sequence in the major performing medium must have the 
consent of the graduate adviser. 

3. Music History and Literature: Music in the 20th Century, 
and any other music history or literature course, for a mini- 
mum of 6 semester hours credit. 


4. 
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General Education: Some study in the area of administra- 
tion, curriculum, psychology, philosophy or guidance, for a 
minimum of 3 semester hours credit. 


LISTING OF COURSES 


See Catalog of the Chicago Musical College for more detailed 
information. 


Theory and Composition 


Mus. 


301. Instrumentation I. Pre., Music 204, 205, 206; Piano 104. 2 s.h. 
302. Instrumentation II. Pre., Music 301. 2 s.h. 


. 303. Commercial Arranging I. Pre., Music 301; Piano 201. 2 s.h. 


304. Commercial Arranging II. Pre., Music 303. 2 s.h. 

305. Form and Analysis I. Pre., Music 204, 205, 206; Piano 104. 2 s.h. 
306. Form and Analysis II. Pre., Music 305. 2 s.h. 

307. Advanced Orchestration I. Pre., Music 302. 2 s.h. 


308. Advanced Orchestration II. Pre., Music 307, or consent of in- 
structor. 2 s.h. 


- 311. Composition I. Pre., Music 204, 205, 206; Piano 104. 
- 312. Composition II. Pre., Music 311; Piano 201. 
- 313. Composition III. Pre., Music 312; Piano 202. 


314. Composition IV. Pre., Music 313, Piano 202. 
315. Fugue. Pre., Music 216. 


317. Sixteenth Century Vocal Polyphony. Pre., Music 204, 205, 206, 
or consent of instructor. 2 s.h. 


319. Pedagogy of Theory. Pre., Consent of instructor. 2 s.h. 


- 400. Review Theory. No credit. 
. 411. Eighteenth Century Contrapuntal Analysis. 2 s.h. 


415. Sixteenth Century Contrapuntal Analysis. 2 s.h. 
429. Analytical Studies in Twentieth Century Music. 2 s.h. 
431. Seminar in Musicology and Music Theory. 


441, 442, 443, 444. Seminars in Composition. Pre., Music 314 or 
consent of instructor. 4 s.h. each. 


445. Thesis Course. Credit arranged. 


Music History and Literature 


323. Introduction to Musicology. 
329. Keyboard Literature. 2 s.h. 


. 330. Organ Literature. 2 s.h. 


331. Vocal Literature I. Pre., Piano 104. 2 s.h. 
332. Vocal Literature II. Pre., Music 331. 2 s.h. 
337. Orchestral Literature. 2 s.h. 
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339. Chamber Music Literature. Pre., Piano 104. 2 s.h. 


- 350. Music in The Classic Era. 


360. Music in The Nineteenth Century. 


. 370. Music in The Twentieth Century. 
- 420. Music in The Middle Ages. 

. 423. Music in The Renaissance. 

- 425. Music in The Baroque Era. 


426. History of Performance Practices. 2 s.h. 


. 427. Music Aesthetics and Criticism. 


431. Seminar in Musicology and Music Theory. 
435. Thesis Course. Credit to be arranged. 


Music Education 


M.E. 


M.E. 


M.E. 
M.E. 


M.E. 


M.E. 
MLE. 
M.E. 
M.E. 
M.E. 
M.E. 


M.E. 


M.E. 
M.E. 
M.E. 


M.E. 
M.E. 


M.E. 


333. Choral Laboratory. Pre., M.E. 332 or consent of instructor. 
2 s.h. 


334. Choral Laboratory. Pre., M.E. 333 or consent of instructor. 
2 s-h: 


335. Instrumental Laboratory. Pre., M.E. 242 or equivalent. 2 s.h. 


336. Instrumental Laboratory. Pre., M.E. 335 or consent of the 
instructor. 2 s.h. 


337. Instrumental Laboratory. Pre., M.E. 336 or consent of the 
instructor. 2 s.h. 


343. Advanced Orchestral Conducting. Pre., M.E. 242. 2 s.h. 
344. Advanced Choral Conducting. Pre., M.E. 241. 2 s.h. 
359. Vocal Pedagogy. 2 s.h. 

360. Piano Pedagogy I. 2 s.h. 

361. Piano Pedagogy II. Pre., M.E. 360. 2 s.h. 


362. Advanced Instrumental Studies. Pre., Departmental approval. 
2 s.h. 


363. Advanced Vocal-Choral Studies. Pre., Departmental approval. 
Private study. 2 s.h. 


413. Research in Music Education. Private study, 2 s.h. 
435. Thesis Course. Credit to be arranged. 


450. Seminar in Elementary School Music. Offered in the fall and 
in odd-numbered summers. 


451. Seminar in High School Music. Offered in spring and summer. 


452. Seminar in Music Supervision and Administration. Offered 
each spring and in even-numbered summers. 


453. Seminar in Instrumental Music. 


All graduate courses in applied music (major sequence 401-404 
or 411-414; minor sequence 301-309) are scheduled through 
private lessons. For description of these studies, please refer to 
the Chicago Musical College Catalog. 


Applied Music 420. Recital. 2 s.h. Pre.: min. 8 sem. hrs. of graduate 


applied course work with grade of A or B. Credit dependent upon 
satisfactory performance of a recital at Roosevelt University. 


PHILOSOPHY 


PHILOSOPHY 


ELMER DANIEL KLEMKE, Chairman; Professor of Philosophy 
B.A., Hamline University; M.A. and PH.D., Northwestern University 


LIONEL RuBY, Professor of Philosophy 
PH.B., J.D., and PH.D., University of Chicago 


FARHANG ZABEEH, Professor of Philosophy 
A.B. and M.A., M.A. (Political Science), and PH.D., University of 
California 


FRANCIS E. MCMAHON, Lecturer 
PH.B., DePaul University; M.A. and PH.D., Catholic University of 
America; post-doctoral studies, University of Louvain and University 
of Munich 


Graduate work in the Department of Philosophy is offered to 
meet the needs of several types of students: (1) those who expect 
to make philosophy their career and who plan to do graduate work 
beyond the Master’s degree, (2) those who wish to do work 
toward a Master’s degree for the intellectual and cultural values of 
advanced work in philosophy, and (3) those who are doing gradu- 
ate work in some other department and who wish to do part of their 
elective work in philosophical studies related to their subjects. 


ADMISSION TO DEPARTMENT 


Applicants for admission to graduate work in the Department 
(a) must have qualified as “regular’ students in the Graduate 
School, and (b) must have had an average of at least B— in their 
undergraduate work in the senior college, and in addition must 
have undergraduate credits in the four courses numbered 200 
which are required of undergraduate majors in philosophy at 
Roosevelt University. These courses are Philosophy 205, 210, 250 
and 251. Students lacking credits in any of these four courses will 
be required to make up their deficiences by taking these courses 
at Roosevelt University, but they will not count as graduate credits 
toward the Master’s degree. (An application form for admission 
to the Department may be obtained from the Philosophy Depart- 
ment’s Graduate Adviser. ) 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 
FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


Graduate students may apply for admission to candidacy for the 
Master’s degree after completing two 300 or 400 level courses in 
philosophy for graduate credit. (See the Graduate Adviser. ) 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
MASTER’S DEGREE IN PHILOSOPHY 


i; 


3; 


Thirty semester hours of graduate courses, of which at least 
15 hours must be at the 400 level. In special cases, by 
petition to the Department, credit may be given for related 
courses in other departments of this University. 


The writing of a thesis approved by three members of the 
Department. Normally three semester hours may be al- 
lowed for the writing of a thesis through registering for 
course 491; but in some cases six semester hours may be 
allowed through registering for 491 and 492. (See the 
Graduate Adviser for details.) 


An oral examination on the subject matter of the thesis. 


Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate Students 


301. 


302. 


304. 


305. 


306. 


307. 
308. 


310. 


313. 


314. 


Plato. Pre., 250. The study of the development of Plato’s philosophy 
in the middle and later dialogues. 


Aristotle. Pre., 250. Aristotle’s philosophy with special emphasis on 
epistemology, metaphysics, psychology and logic. 


Medieval Thought. Pre., 250. Representative thinkers such as St. 
Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and William of Ock- 
ham; movements such as Scholasticism, Mysticism, Realism, and 
Nominalism. 


Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz. Pre., 251. The tradition of continental 
rationalism through a comparative study of the works of Descartes, 
Spinoza, and Leibniz. 


Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume. Pre., 251. The development of Eng- 
lish empiricism studied through readings in the works of Hobbes, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 


Kant. Pre., 251. Kants metaphysics, ethics, and aesthetics. 


Movements of Thought in the Nineteenth Century. Pre., 251. A sys- 
tematic view of the philosophical currents of the nineteenth century 
and their influence on later philosophy. Pepresentative philosophers: 
Schopenhauer, Kierkgaard, Nietzche, Mill, Hegel, and Marx. 


Symbolic Logic. Pre., 210, or one advanced Mathematics course, or 
consent. Contemporary mathematical logic; the calculus of proposi- 
tions and classes, the construction of deductive systems, and the 
nature of implication, proof consistency, definition, and postulates. 


Philosophy and Logic of the Social Sciences. Pre., 12 s.h. in social 
science or philosophy; 210 recommended. The distinctive subject mat- 
ter of the social sciences related to the physical and biological sci- 
ences; the methods of the social sciences; basic assumptions, logical 
procedures, ethical or normative standards, and the problem of value. 


Philosophy of Science. Pre., 210 or consent. Philosophy and meth- 
odology of the physical, biological, and social sciences; the formal 
sciences; problems of scientific explanation, description, and predic- 
tion; the nature of scientific laws and theories. 


315. 


320. 


321. 


329. 


330. 


335. 


336. 


337. 
345. 


357. 


360. 


370. 


371. 


379. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Aesthetic Theory. Pre., 215, or consent. Theories concerning the 
nature of aesthetic value and works of art in relation to major 
philosophical frames of reference. 


Philosophy of Language. Pre., 210 or 310 or consent. Philosophical 
semantics; theories of meaning, criteria of meaningfulness, theories 
of reference, a study of the use-mention and analytic-synthetic dis- 
tinctions. 


Philosophy of Religion. Pre., 251 recommended. Analysis of reli- 
gious philosophies as they were presented by Augustine, Thomas 
Aquinas, Pascal, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, and modern thinkers, such as 
Maritain, Niebuhr, and Tillich. Systematic problems, such as the re- 
lation between faith and knowledge. 


Philosophy of Law. Pre., one course in philosophy and one course in 
political science. Legal theory in its relations to philosophy and 
political theory; utilitarian and pragmatic theories of law; sociologi- 
cal jurisprudence, natural law theory and natural rights; positivistic 
theories of law; the nature of the judicial process. 


Ethical Theory. Pre., 230, or consent. The consideration of normative 
and meta-ethical questions in the context of 20th Century ethical 
theory. 


History of Political Theory. Pre., one course in philosophy; one 
course in political science; Hist. 121 and 122. Political philosophies 
from ancient to modern times. Among the philosophers studied are 
Plato, Aristotle, Roman philosophers, Thomas Aquinas, and Machia- 
velli. (See Pol. Sci. 335.) 


Modern Political Theory. Pre., one course in philosophy, one course 
in political science, Hist. 121 and 122. The political philosophies of 
Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and others, to the Utilitarians. (See Pol. 
Sci. 335.) 


Contemporary Political Theory. (See Pol. Sci. 337.) 


Philosophy of History. Pre., 205; Hist. 121. Philosophies illustrating 
both pessimistic and optimistic interpretations of human history. Dis- 
cussions of and selected readings from the Bible, Plato, the Stoics, 
St. Augustine, Calvin, Bacon, Condorcet, Kant, Hegel, Malthus, 
Marx, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Spengler, Sorokin, Ortega y Gasset, 
and Toynbee. 


Contemporary Philosophy. Pre., 251. Recent movements in American 
and European philosophy, tracing the development of the schools of 
idealism, realism, pragmatism, existentialism, and logical positivism, 
and analytic philosophies in the writings of the leading contemporary 
philosophers. 


Existentialism. Pre., 251. The philosophy of personal existence, with 
readings from both philosophical and literary sources. Works of 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre, Kafka, and Camus 
are included. 


Epistemology. Pre., 251. Selected theories of knowledge and major 
epistemological problems, such as the nature of truth, problems of 
perception, and our knowledge of the external world. 


Metaphysics. Pre., 251. The various theories of the nature of reality 
and such traditional metaphysical problems as causation, space and 
time, and substance. 


Studies in Contemporary Philosophical Analysis. Pre., 251; 357 
recommended. Readings in the recent literature of non-speculative 
philosophy, commonly referred to as Logical Empiricism, Critical 
Philosophy, Ordinary Language Philosophy, etc. 
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380-388. Major Movements in Contemporary Philosophy. Pre., 357. A 


detailed study of one movement in contemporary philosophy, such as: 
Idealism, Realism, Pragmatism, Logical Positivism, Analytic Philoso- 
phy, Ordinary Language Philosophy, Ideal Language Philosophy, 
Phenomenology. 


390-391. Senior Seminar, open to seniors and graduate students who are 


majoring in philosophy. A detailed study of some major philosophical 
problems, cooperating with fellow students and instructor. Consent 
of instructor or departmental chairman is required. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 
401-404. Studies in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. A detailed exami- 


nation of one or more philosophers or movements in the area of 
either Greek philosophy or medieval thought. 


405-408. Studies in Modern Philosophy. A detailed examination of one 


410. 


414. 


429. 


430. 


433. 


435. 


470. 


471. 


479. 


or two major philosophers in the period of the Renaissance through 
the 19th century. 


Philosophy of Logic. The „study of logic, language, and reality. The 
problems of reference and predication; the conditions of asserting 
a statement; the nature of logical truth; logic and ontological 
commitments. 


Studies in Philosophy of Science. The aims of science. The nature of 
scientific explanation. The nature and role of laws, theories, models 
in science. 


Law and Ethics. Pre., graduate standing in philosophy or political 
science. Major theories of the nature of law will be considered, with 
special emphasis on the writings of the legal positivists such as Austin, 
Bentham, Holmes, Kelsen, and on the natural law theorists, in the 
direction of clarifying the relationship of the law to justice. 


Ethical Theory. A study of alternative theories such as intuitionism, 
naturalism, emotivism; and of various problems such as obligation, 
moral freedom, responsibility, and the justification of ethical judg- 
ments. 


Business and Professional Ethics. Codes of ethics and customary con- 
trols in various occupations will be tested by examination of cases and 
by application of philosophical theories. Emphasis is on problems 
of evaluating novel practices and the functions of ethical standards 
in decision-making. 


Problems in Political Theory. An analysis of the meaning and justi- 


fication of statements made in political and social philosophy, includ- 
ing discussion of such concepts as: law, state, power, and freedom. 


Problems in Epistemology. A study of certain problems such as: 
perception and the external world, memory, other minds, induction, a 
priori knowledge. 


Problems in Metaphysics. An inquiry into such topics as: space, 
time; individuals, particulars, universals, etc., using works of tradi- 
tional and contemporary philosophers. 


Philosophical Analysis. An investigation into theories of language, 


meaning, referring, truth, via the writings of contemporary analytic 
philosophers. 


480-488. Graduate Seminar. An advanced study either of some important 


490. 
491. 
492. 


philosophical text (classical or recent) or of some crucial problem 
in philosophy. 


Independent Study. Pre., consent of instructor. 
Thesis Seminar. 
Thesis. 


PHYSICS 


PHYSICS 


ROBERT W. ESTIN, Associate Professor of Physics 

B.S., M.S., PH.D., Illinois Institute of Technology 
EDWARD A. PIOTROWSKI, Assistant Professor of Physics 

B.S., M.S., DePaul University 
ROBERT H. KRUPP, Lecturer in Physics 

B.S., St. Mary’s College; M.S., PH.D., Illinois Institute of Technology 

The graduate program of the Department of Physics, leading to 

a Master of Arts degree in the Teaching of Physics, is designed 
for several types of students: (1) Those who expect to teach 
physics in secondary schools, which is the major objective of the 
Department; (2) To provide courses in review, advanced study, 
and new developments for those presently engaged in teaching 
physics in secondary schools; (3) To accommodate students who 
take graduate work in other departments and wish to supplement 
their studies with physics, but do not desire or expect to teach 
or work for a degree. 


ADMISSION TO THE DEPARTMENT 

Students who have successfully completed a sequence in the 
Department of Physics of Roosevelt University or a similar se- 
quence at any other accredited institution, and who have been ad- 
mitted to graduate study at Roosevelt University, will be accepted 
by the Department. Graduates who have not completed a sequence 
in a physics department will in most cases be required to complete 
a sequence before being admitted for graduate work in the De- 
partment. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY FOR 
THE MASTER’S DEGREE 

A student will be admitted to candidacy when he has: 

1. Completed 12 to 15 hours of graduate work in the Depart- 
ment. 

2. Been approved for candidacy by the Department and by the 
Graduate Council. 

3. Completed successfully a course in practice teaching (Edu- 
cation 304 or equivalent). Attention is called to the re- 
quirements in education courses which are specified by the 
educational agencies of cities, counties, and states and which 
the student will have to meet. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 
Course Requirements: 
1. Completion of 36 semester hours of graduate work with a 
cumulative grade point average of 3.0 or higher. Not more 
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than six semester hours of this work may be transferred from 
another accredited institution, and only such course credit 
(within this six hour limitation) may be transferred as has 
been approved by the Department. 

Completion of the following specified courses: 

(a) Physics 317 and 318 

(b) Physics 358 and 359 

A minimum for all students of 15 hours in 300 or 400 
Physics courses not including research or project. 
Courses in physics or education approved by the Depart- 
ment on the 300 or 400 level complete the program. 

15 hours of approved 400 level courses must be included 
in the 36 hours required. 


Other Requirements: 


Ls 


A comprehensive examination, both written and oral, testing 
the student’s command of physics and his ability to teach it. 
Completion and acceptance of a thesis or a project as the 
Department shall determine. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students and to Qualified Under- 
graduate Students with Consent of Instructor 


317. 


318. 


350. 
355. 


358. 


359. 


370. 
380. 


PSSC Physics I. Pre., 10 s.h. in Physics or consent of instructor. The 
aims, content, and materials of the laboratory oriented secondary 
school physics course developed by the Physical Science Study 
Committee. 


PSSC Physics II. Pre., 317. A continuation of 317. 
Classical Thermodynamics. 
Modern Mechanics. 


Techniques of Theoretical Physics I. Pre., 212. An introduction to 
the continuum theory of matter, continuous deformations, strains 
and stresses in homogeneous media, elasticity, shock waves, the 
diffusion equation, Hamilton’s principle and its application to 
Boltzmann’s statistical mechanics, classical field theory, theory of 
relativity, wave mechanics. 


Techniques of Theoretical Physics II. Pre., 358. Methods of formu- 
lization of general problems in physics, with emphasis on the physical 
interpretations of the solutions. 


Atomic Structure and Line Spectra. 
Nuclear Physics. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


401. 


402. 


Modern Physics. A study of the interrelationship between classical 
physics, relativity, and quantum theory. 4 s.h. 


Modern Physics Laboratory. Pre., 401 or concurrently. A laboratory 
dealing with the concepts studied in 401. Experiments will include 
relativity, radioactive decay and mechanisms, spectra, X-rays, Zeeman 
effect, Hall effect, etc. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


403. Theoretical Mechanics. Relations of mechanics to the fields of 
electricity and magnetism, and modern physics; review of particle 
kinematics and dynamics and extension to mechanics of extended 
bodies. 


404. Electricity and Magnetism. Further treatment of electrostatics, 
magnetostatics, and the electromagnetic field. The one-to-one corres- 
pondence between electricity and magnetism is emphasized. 4 s.h. 


405. Basic Experiments in Physics. A review of fundamental and basic 
experiments, including critical review of the errors involved in 
determination fundamental constants. 


421-425. Seminar in Physics. Detailed studies and current topics in physics. 
The subjects chosen will vary from semester to semester as deter- 
mined by the needs and interests of the students. 2 s.h. 


490-491. Research. Pre., Completion of 20 hours of graduate work or 
permission of Chairman and Staff Sponsor. A tutorial course involv- 
ing supervised individual study generally forming the basis for the 
thesis or project. A maximum of 4 hours of 490-491 may count 
toward the degree. 2 s.h. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


CHARLES V. HAMILTON, Chairman: Professor of Political Science 
B.A., Roosevelt University; J. D., Loyola University (Chicago); M.A. 
and PH.D., University of Chicago 
ANNE FREEDMAN, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Douglass College; M.A., University of California; PH.D., State 
University of Iowa 
DALE PONTIUS, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A., Ohio State University; A.M. and PH.D., Harvard University 
ROBERT RUNO, Associate Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Williams College; M.A., University of Michigan 
ROBERT W. SIEBENSCHUH, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A., College of Wooster 
FRANK UNTERMYER, Graduate Adviser; Associate Professor of Political 
Science 
B.A., Cornell University 
GEORGE H. WATSON, Professor of Political Science 
B.A., Miami University; M.A., University of Illinois; PH.D., University 
of Chicago 
LUDWIG FREUND, Professor of Political Science Emeritus 
PH.D., University of Leipzig (Germany) 
CHARLES B. MARSHALL, Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A., State University of Iowa; M.A. and J.D., Northwestern University 
ROBERT B. Morris, Lecturer in Political Science 
B.S. and M.A., University of Minnesota 
GEORGE M. TOMSHO, Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A., Swarthmore College; M.P.A., University of Michigan 


The graduate offerings in Political Science are intended to be 
taken by four groups of students: (1) those planning to earn the 
Master of Arts Degree in Politicial Science at Roosevelt Univer- 
sity, and then to continue graduate study elsewhere; (2) public 
employees or students preparing for the public service who do not 
seek a Master of Public Administration degree (see page 103); (3) 
secondary school teachers or students training for secondary 
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school teaching who seek the Master of Arts degree in Political 
Science; (4) students seeking the Master of Arts degree in another 
department who wish to take political science courses for graduate 
credit. 


Students wishing to be admitted to graduate study in Political 
Science should consult the Graduate Adviser in Room 476. 


ADMISSION TO DEPARTMENT 


The Department of Political Science will admit a student who 
has been admitted to the Graduate Division as a regular student 
by vote of the Graduate Committee of the Department. Normally 
an average of 2.75 (B—) in undergraduate and graduate political 
science courses will be a minimum requirement. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


A student will be recommended to candidacy for the Master of 
Arts degree in Political Science by vote of the Department, upon 
satisfactory completion of twelve semester hours of graduate Poli- 
tical Science courses approved by the Departmental Graduate Ad- 
viser, and acceptance of a thesis topic. 


SCHOLARSHIP STANDARDS 


In accordance with the general University requirements, no 
more than two grades of C may be offered for the Master’s degree. 
All other grades must be B or better. In the Department of Politi- 
cal Science a graduate student who receives three grades as low as 
C will be dropped. 


MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


The Master of Arts degree in Political Science will be conferred 

upon completion of the following requirements: 

1. Thirty semester hours of graduate credit in courses approved 
by the Departmental Graduate Adviser, including not less 
than 18 hours of Political Science courses. Up to nine hours 
of graduate courses taken elsewhere may, by permission of 
the Department in individual cases, be counted toward the 
required total of 30 semester hours. 

2. Eighteen semester hours in 400-level courses. 

3. Demonstration of proficiency in either statistics or a foreign 
language. 

4. Acceptance of thesis by a committee of three, one of whom 
may be a member of another department. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


5. A comprehensive written examination. 


6. An oral examination on the thesis. 


Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate Students 


303. 


304. 


311. 


321. 


322. 


329. 
335. 


336. 


337. 


351. 


354. 


American Federalism. Pre., 101, Hist. 106 or 107, and one 200-level 
political science course. The special qualities of the American federal 
system; constitutional allocation of powers between states and nation, 
sectionalism, regionalism, intergovernmental conflict and co-operation. 
Case studies and other reading materials especially collected for this 
course include comparisons with other federal systems and considera- 
tion of the prospects for European and world federation. 


Government of Illinois. Pre., 101. The state government of Illinois 
and its constitutional background. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda. Pre., 101. The nature and functions 
of public opinion with special emphasis on its role in the United 
States in the determination of public policy; techniques of measuring 
public opinion; the social and psychological determinats of opinion; 
the process and media of communication; and propaganda in the 
democratic and totalitarian state. 


Constitutional Law I: National Powers. Pre., 101. Hist. 106 or 107; 
and one 200-level political science course. The decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court dealing with such topics as judicial review, 
power of Congressional investigation committees, interstate com- 
merce, and taxation. 


Constitutional Law II: Personal Rights. Pre., 101; Hist. 106 or 107; 
and one 200-level political science course. Case materials covering 
such topics as freedom of expression, equality of treatment of racial 
and religious minorities, economic rights, and fair trial. 


Philosophy of Law. (See Phil. 329.) 


History of Political Theory. Pre., one course in political science; one 
course in philosophy, Hist. 121 and 122. Political philosophies from 
the Greeks and Romans to Machiavelli. (See Phil. 335.) 


Modern Political Theory. Pre., one course in political science; one 
course in philosophy; Hist. 121 and 122. Political philosophies of 
Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and others, to the Utilitarians. 


Contemporary Political Theory. Pre., 101. Twentieth century po- 
litical theory, such as democracy, Marxism and communism, facism, 
and pluralism. 


International Organization. Pre., 250 or consent. International and 
political roots of modern international organization; development of 
the League of Nations and United States machinery for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes and collective security; growth 
of agencies for social, cultural, economic, and technical co-operation. 


Problems of United States Foreign Policy. Pre., 250 or consent. 
Examination of the United States government organization for the 
conduct of foreign policy and of selected substantive issues of current 
interest. 


356-357. Seminar in International Law and Politics. Pre., 101; one course 


in modern European history; one international relations political 
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360. 


363. 


369. 


science course; or consent. Selected questions of current concern, 
such as the complementary role of law and politics in international 
affairs, the emergence of new states, and the effects of technological 
change upon warfare and arms limitation. 


Britain and the Commonwealth. Pre., 10t; Hist. 121 and 122; a 
course in modern English history recommended. Political struc- 
ture of the United Kingdom and of the Commonwealth. The United 
Kingdom is studied through the use of specially prepared “case 
problems.” In the Commonwealth, the emphasis is upon Africa. Each 
student prepares a report on a federation movement in one British 
African colony or dominion. 


Government of the Soviet Union. Pre., 101. Theory and practice of 
the Soviet government. 


The Politics of Contemporary Africa. Pre., 101. A survey of in- 
digenous politics in Africa; a study of the European intrusion, and 
the development of an increasingly self-conscious nationalism. The 
course consists of the study of these nationalist movements in Africa 
and the conflicts between political parties and cultures which have 
resulted. 


372-373. Administration and Public Policy. Pre., 101 and one 200-level 


382. 


political science course: 240 or 270 recommended. Relation of public 
administration to policy making in a single selected program area. 
Readings include monographs, government documents, and case 
studies. Students, through a co-operative research project, prepare a 
report recommending a comprehensive policy for the program area. 
A new topic is selected each time the course is offered. May be 
taken twice. 


Intermediate Statistics. (See Econ. 336.) 


395-396. Senior Seminar. Pre., senior standing and 12 s.h. in political 


399. 


science, or consent. Required for all political science majors in the 
senior year. (Not recommended for graduate students.) To give senior 
political science majors and a few other selected senior students ex- 
perience in the preparation of reports based on independent study 
and a more mature understanding of the interrelationship of some 
aspects of government. Under tutorial supervision, each student pre- 
pares an analytical paper on one of the topics of a systematic outline 
of study. 


Independent Study. Pre., consent of Department. Individual projects 
pursued under the supervision of an instructor. 1-4 s.h. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


401. 


402. 


403. 


Seminar in American Government. Pre., consent of instructor. In 
this seminar an integrated understanding is attempted of the govern- 
ment of the United States as a complex, constitutional, federal re- 
publican, democratic system. Special emphasis is placed on materials 
and methods of research in American government. 


Seminar in Urban Studies. An interdisciplinary seminar in the 
physical, social, economic and political problems of modern urban 
life. 


Urban Planning. The political and socio-economic aspects of rational 
planning in the urban community. 


405. 


429. 
430. 


431. 


436. 


451. 


470. 


471. 


474. 


475. 


476. 


47 9, 


490. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Community Power Structures. Pre., 12 hours in political science 
or sociology or consent. Theories regarding the degree of concentra- 
tion or dispersion of influence in policy-making, based on empirical 
studies, primarily of American cities; presentaton of community power 
structures, and criticisms of the methods of analysis of different 
scholars. A seminar with common assignments and individual papers. 


Law and Ethics. (See Phil. 429.) 


Method and Scope. The subject matter of political science, what the 
political scientist seeks to learn, and the methods he employs. Each 
student in the course is asked to prepare a major research paper for 
presentation to the seminar. 


Problems in Political Theory. Pre., 335, 336, or 337. Critical analysis 
of a number of problems affecting modern political thinking, such as 
the relation of church and state, natural rights, the concept of “myth,” 
and the nature of sovereignty, forms the substance of this course. The 
method is discussion and preparation of papers on the topics con- 
cerned. 


Communism in Theory and Practice. Pre., 335, 336, or 337, or con- 
sent. A study of the theoretical background of Communism, selected 
areas of communist governmental practice in the Soviet Union and 
Communist party activities elsewhere. 


Seminar in International Organization. Pre., consent of instructor. 
The history and theory of International Organization emphasizing the 
development of pacific procedures, international economic and social 
cooperation, and international administration. 


Problems in Public Administration. Pre., consent of instructor. An 
intensive case-method course in the major problem areas of public 
administration and administrative theory. Not recommended for the 
student who has had a general case-method course in public admin- 
istration. 


Administrative Law. Pre., any one of the following courses in politi- 
cal science: 225, 270, 321, 322. This is not a professional course in 
law but a political science course in which special attention is given to 
administrative legislation and adjudication, and judicial review of ad- 
ministration. Cases and other materials are studied. 


Fiscal Administration. Pre., 270, or Econ. 272, or consent. A study of 
administrative techniques and problems in collecting taxes, budgeting 
and controlling expenditures, auditing public accounts, managing debts 
and surpluses, and conducting intergovernmental fiscal relations. 


Administrative Management. Pre., 270 or 470 or consent. The focus 
of this course is the authoritative structure and procedures through 
which executive control is maintained. Special attention is given to 
staff functions, organization and methods (including data processing 
systems), communication, and the psychology of bureaucracy. 


Public Personnel Administration. Pre., 270 or Pers. Adm. 210. This 
course focuses upon policies and procedures employed for the selec- 
tion, training and development of personnel in government service. 


Theory of Organization. Pre., 270 or 470 or consent. Analytical study 
of the nature of organizations, as associations for the satisfaction of 
needs, as systems for the processing of information, and as coherent 
entities in a pluralistic society. Emphasis is placed on the similarities 
and differences between governmental bureaucracies and other kinds 
of organizations. 


Thesis. Pre., consent of instructor. Continuation of thesis preparation 
begun in Political Science 491 or 492, under supervision of selected 
instructor. Intended for students unable to register for two semesters 
of the research seminar. 
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491-492. Research Seminar. Pre., consent of instructor. Students are given 


499. 


exercises in research methods appropriate for the study of govern- 
ment, including historical, sociological, legal, statistical, and psycho- 
logical approaches. Bibliography and other sources of data are 
stressed. Two semesters of this seminar will normally be required 
for an M.A. degree, with the thesis being written in the second semes- 
ter. 


Readings in Political Science. Pre., consent of department. Individual 
study pursued under the supervision of an instructor. 1-4 s.h. as ap- 
proved by the department. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


BENJAMIN BURACK, Professor of Psychology 


B.S., Illinois Institute of Technology; M.A. and PH.D., Northwestern 
University 


JEROME FLEMING, Assistant Professor of Psychology 


B.A., Florida State University; PH.D., Princeton University 


BINYAMIN LEBOvITS, Associate Professor of Psychology 


B.A., M.A., and PH.D., University of California at Los Angeles 


QUIN MCLOUGHLIN, Assistant Professor of Psychology 


B.A. and M.A., Columbia University; PH.D., University of Michigan 


DONAHUE L. TREMAINE, Associate Professor of Psychology 


B.A., M.A., and Pu.D., State University of New York at Buffalo 


The Graduate program in Psychology is designed to serve: (1) 
those persons who look upon the Master’s degree as a terminal 
venture which will enable them to function in some area of ap- 
plied psychology; and (2) individuals who view the M.A. degree 
as a desirable preliminary to the doctorate at another school. 


The sequence of steps involved in working toward the degree of 
Master of Arts in Psychology is as follows, in order: 


f. 
PA 


Admission to the Graduate Division of the University. 


Admission to regular graduate study in the Department of 
Psychology. 


(a) Students seeking the Master’s degree should take, as 
soon as possible, the courses listed in the Master’s Core 
Curriculum. The Master’s Core Curriculum must be 
completed with a “B” or “A” in each course. This 
curriculum is shown below: 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Master’s Core Curriculum 
300. Intermediate 430. Advanced Experimental 
Statistics Psychology 
316. Learning 440. History of Psychology 


(b) Taking the Master’s Core Curriculum Examination. 


Completion of the required 30 semester hours of graduate 
courses, including at least 15 hours at the 400-level. 
Students who elect the internship as the Terminal Project 
will be required to complete successfully (at least “B” 
grade) the following program of courses: 


Program in Clinical Psychology 
450. Principles of 471. Projective Techniques I 


Psychotherapy 472. Projective Techniques II 
470. Individual Testing 


This program is also designed for the student who plans 
to enter certain service-oriented fields of psychology upon 
completion of his Master’s degree program. It should be 
noted that passing the Master’s Core Curriculum Examina- 
tion is a prerequisite to each of the courses in the clinical 
program above. 


Students who elect the library thesis as the Terminal Pro- 
ject will be required to complete successfully (at least “B” 
grade) 36 semester hours of graduate credit, including at 
least 21 hours at the 400-level. 


Students who wish to elect the internship as the Terminal 
Project and also to do a research project will be required to 
complete the Clinical Psychology Program (450, 470, 
471, 472) but will not need to submit an internship report. 
They will be required to complete a research thesis. 


Upon passing the Master’s Core Curriculum Examination, 
the student will also become eligible to submit a thesis-pro- 
posal to the Department. 


If the thesis-proposal is approved, the Department will con- 
sider recommending the student for admission to candidacy 
to the Graduate Council of the University. 


The final Departmental requirement is the passing of the 
oral examination of the thesis or internship report. 
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A more complete description will be found in a booklet on “Re- 
quirements and Procedures for Graduate Study in Psychology,” 
available at the Graduate Adviser’s office and also at the Psy- 
chology Department Secretarial Office. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


An applicant may be admitted as a Regular Graduate Student in 
Psychology provided he is admitted to Regular Graduate Student 
status by the Graduate Dean, and provided that he can present at 
least 18 semester hours in psychology at the undergraduate level 
with a grade of “C” or better, including Psychology 103 (General 
Psychology), 200 (Statistics), 230 (Experimental Psychology), 
270 (Theory of Tests and Measurements), or their equivalents, 
and three semester hours of credit at the 300-level. Prerequisites 
for upper-level courses must be met in any event. Prerequisite 
100- and 200-level courses must be completed, although they 
do not count for graduate credit. 


Upon admission as a regular graduate student in Psychology, the 
student is required to arrange an interview with the Graduate Ad- 
viser to plan a program. 


In no instance will a student be given credit for more than nine 
semester hours applicable toward the Master’s degree in Psy- 
chology before he has gained formal admission to the Department. 


Students who meet the University requirements for admission to 
Regular Graduate Study but who do not meet the Departmental 
requirements for admission to regular graduate study in psychology, 
will be considered as Students-at-Large by the Department. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY FOR THE 
MASTER’S DEGREE IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Official admission to candidacy for the Master’s degree may be 
granted to properly qualified students by the Graduate Council of 
the University upon the recommendation of the Psychology De- 
partment. The Department will make such a recommendation 
after favorable review of the completion of the appropriate steps 
listed, as well as the general quality of his accomplished graduate 
work. If the review is favorable, the Graduate Adviser arranges 
an interview with the student for the purpose of completing his 
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application for candidacy and appoints a graduate committee 
whose major function is to guide the preparation and conduct 
of the student’s thesis or internship-project. 


COURSE REQUIREMENTS, STANDARDS 
OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Thirty semester hours of graduate credit, including at least 
15 hours at the 400-level, must be obtained with a grade of B 
(3.0 points) or better in all courses. However, in the case of the 
student electing the library thesis as a terminal project, 36 semes- 
ter hours of graduate credit involving at least 21 hours at the 
400-level are required. 


DROPPING OF STUDENT FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 


The following policy applies to all regular graduate students in 
Psychology: 


1. A student will be placed on probation if his academic aver- 
age is less than “B” in any semester. 


2. A student on probation must maintain a minimum of “B” 
average in courses taken during the probation semester or 
he will be dropped. 


3. A student maintaining a “B” average during the probation 
semester will be restored to good academic standing. 


4. A student will be placed on probation if he does not pass 
the Master’s Core Curriculum Examination on his second 
attempt. 


5. A student failing the Master’s Core Curriculum Examination 
the third time he takes it will ordinarily be dropped for poor 
scholarship. 


THESIS REQUIREMENTS AND 
INTERNSHIP SPECIFICATIONS 


In addition to the satisfactory completion of the required course- 
work, a regular graduate student must complete one of the follow- 
ing terminal projects: (1) a research thesis; (2) a library thesis; 
or (3) an internship. The research thesis will involve the design 
and conduct of an experimental research project on an approved 
topic of the student’s choice, whereas the library thesis will involve 
a critical review of the literature on a topic selected by the student 
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and agreeable to the Department. The internship shall consist 
of not less than nine months of professionally supervised training 
and service in some approved agency or institution. Ordinarily, 
only internships in some “clinical” area of psychology will be 
acceptable. The period of the internship will be regarded as com- 
mencing on the date that it is approved by the Department. No 
internship credit will be granted retroactively. 


The substance or content of the finished study, as well as its 
form or appearance, must be acceptable to the candidate’s Gradu- 
ate Committee before arrangements will be made to administer 
the final oral examination. 


Three typewritten copies of the thesis or internship evaluation 
report must be deposited in a form acceptable to the Dean of the 
Graduate Division, the Graduate Council, and the University li- 
brary, and the fees for binding them must be paid before the candi- 
date can be certified for the degree. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATION REQUIREMENTS 

Written Core Curriculum Examination: The student will be re- 
quired to pass a written core curriculum examination in Psy- 
chology upon completion of the Master’s program core curri- 
culum. Details regarding the examination will be posted on the 
department’s graduate bulletin board before the scheduled date. 
Successful performance on the examination will be valid for only 
two years following the end of the semester in which the examina- 
tion was passed. The student failing this examination will be re- 
quired to take Psych. 490 before he will be permitted to take this 
examination for the second time. 


Final Oral Examination: Upon satisfactory completion of all 
other requirements, the candidate must pass a final oral examina- 
tion on his thesis or internship, and on the interconnections of his 
various graduate studies. 


OTHER STIPULATIONS 


Residence Requirements: A student must have been in residence 
at least two complete semesters, or their equivalents, before be- 
coming eligible for a Master’s degree. 


Credit for Graduate Work Completed Elsewhere: Not more 
than nine semester hours of credit obtained in psychology or allied 
areas while in graduate status at other institutions will be applicable 
to the Master’s degree in Psychology at Roosevelt University. 
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Practice of Psychology by Graduate Students: Any graduate 
student who, during the course of his affiliation with Roosevelt 
University, renders psychological services (whether on a paid basis 
or not) must report the nature of his activities to the Department 
Chairman. An effort will be made to determine whether or not the 
student’s activity is within his competence and is under adequate 
professional supervision. If it is, the student may be allowed to 
continue. If it is not, the student will be asked to desist from the 
activity. Failure to report such activity or failure to comply with 
the Department’s recommendation regarding such activity will be 
grounds for immediate dropping from the graduate program in the 
Department of Psychology. The phrase “psychological services” 
is broadly construed to refer to psychometry, psychotherapy, guid- 
ance, counseling, hypnosis, etc. 


Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate Students 


300. Intermediate Statistics. Pre., 200; 230 or consent of instructor. 
Analysis-of-variance and design of experiments in psychological re- 
search; construction and testing of statistcal hypotheses. 


305. Clinical Psychology. Pre., 201 and 270. The process of psychological 
adjustment and the factors which enhance or interfere with adjust- 
ment. Both diagnosis and therapy will be considered. Theoretical 
approaches to the problem of neurosis and psychosis. 


310. Physiological Psychology. Pre., 230; Biol. 101 and 102 or equivalent. 
Physiological basis of behavior, with special emphasis on the human 
nervous system. 


316. Learning. Pre., 230. The factors involved in the acquisition, reten- 
tion, and loss of learned responses. 


330. Perception. Pre., 230. The complex nature of perception and its rela- 
tionships with other aspects of behavior. 


353. Adult Development. Pre., 6 s.h. in psychology, preferably including 
252. The development of the individual from post-adolescence to 
old age, integrating the biological, psychological and cultural aspects 
of aging. 


360. Personality. Pre., 270. The organized nature of personality is exam- 
ined from various points of view; analysis of the biological and 
cultural determinants of personality. 


361. Motivation. Pre., 230. Experimental and clinical research and theory 
on the complex nature of human motivation. 


390. Independent Study. Pre., 18 s.h. in psychology and prior written con- 
sent of instructor and chairman. Open only to students with an overall 
grade point average of 3.0 or better and a psychology average of 
3.2 or better. A tutorial course involving supervised individual study 
of a limited group of topics. 1-3 s.h. Student should obtain and 
process the special application at least 3 weeks before registration 
week. 
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391-399. Problems of Psychology. Pre., at least 6 s.h. in psychology, to be 


specified in time schedule. A special course concentrating upon a 
limited topic. Topics will vary from semester to semester and may 
include: some new direction in psychology, a critical review of the 
major writings of an outstanding psychologist, study of a specific re- 
search technique, analysis of a single modern theory of behavior, or 
discussion of some current professional problem of psychology. The 
selected topic will be posted on the psychology bulletin board in ad- 
vance and, if possible, will be listed in the schedule. 1-3 s.h. 


Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


400. 


430. 


440. 


450. 


465. 


470. 


471. 


472. 


480. 


Advanced Statistics. Pre., 300 or equivalent. An advanced treat- 
ment of non-parametric statistics and analysis-of-variance techniques. 


Advanced Experimental Psychology. Pre., 230; 300 or concurrently; 
or equivalent. Methodology of experimental research. 


History of Psychology. Pre., 230 or concurrently. Historical orien- 
tation to psychology’s conceptual and methodological foundations. 


Principles of Psychotherapy. Pre., 305 and successful completion of 
the Master’s Core Curriculum Examination. A critical examination 
of modern therapeutic methods and techniques in non-directive, 
directive, psychoanalytic, supportive, hypnotherapeutic, and other 
psychotherapies. 


Modern Viewpoints in Psychology. Pre., 440 or 18 s.h. in psychology. 
The major “schools” of psychology, with special attention to the 
outstanding theories and researches of the chief system-builders of 
recent and contemporary psychology. 


Individual Testing. Pre., 270; and successful completion of the 
Master’s Core Curriculum Examination. A laboratory course to 
provide intensive training in (1) the techniques, of testing individual 
subjects, (2) the clinical approach to testing, and (3) the art of 
writing psychological reports for agency or institutional purposes. 
Materials fee required. 


Projective Techniques I. Pre., either 305, 360, or 450; and successful 
completion of the Master’s Core Curriculum Examination. Intro- 
duction to the major projective techniques, with emphasis on the 
Rorschach Test. Materials fee required. 


Projective Techniques If. Pre., 470 or concurrently; and successful 
completion of the Master’s Core Curriculum Examination. Inter- 
pretation of the Thematic Apperception Test and certain others. 
Test battery reports are required. Materials fee requird. 


Tutorial. Pre., 9 s.h. of graduate credit in psychology courses and 
prior written consent of instructor. Supervised individual study or 
research in a specialized area of interest. 1-3 s.h. 


481-489. Seminar: Prerequisites, if any, will be specified in time schedule. 


490. 


Selected subject-matters. Content will vary from semester to semester. 


Core Seminar. Pre., 300, 316, 430, and 440; or consent. Critical 
examination of concepts relating to learning theory, experimental 
methodology, statistics and the history of psychology. 
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498. Thesis. The preparation, development, and execution of an acceptable 
experimental or library research project under the supervision of the 
student’s Graduate Committee. The student must register for this 
course (under the name of his Graduate Committee Chairman) during 
the semester at the termination of which he expects to receive his 
degree. Credit will be considered earned as soon as the Graduate Ad- 
viser certifies that three suitably typed copies of the thesis have been 
submitted to him. 


499. Internship. Professional service of no less than five hours per day for 
a minimum of nine months in some applied phase of psychology in a 
recognized institution or vocational situation under competent super- 
vision. The student must register for this course (under the name of 
his Graduate Committee Chairman) during the semester at the termi- 
nation of which he expects to receive his degree. Credit will be con- 
sidered earned as soon as the Graduate Adviser certifies that three 
suitably written copies of a systematic evaluation reporting on the 
internship experience have been submitted to him. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


GEORGE H. WATSON, Professor of Political Science; Director, Interdepart- 
mental Graduate Program in Public Administration 
B.A., Miami University; M.A., University of Illinois; PH.D., University 
of Chicago 


BERNARD H. BAUM, Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
PuH.B., M.A., and PH.D., University of Chicago 


ST. CLAIR DRAKE, Professor of Sociology 
B.S., Hampton Institute; PH.D., University of Chicago 


JEROME D. ELLIs, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.S.C. and M.B.A., Roosevelt University; J.D., DePaul University; 
C.P.A., Illinois 


JOSEPH P. HACKMAN, Professor of Economics 
PH.B. and M.A., University of Chicago 


ROBERT L. HEGEL, Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A., Knox College; M.A., Northwestern University 


ARTHUR HILLMAN, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. and M.A., University of Washington; PH.D., University of Chicago 


ARTHUR E. HOOVER, Professor of Management 


B.A., Roosevelt University; M.S. and PH.D., Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology 


CHARLES B. MARSHALL, Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A., State University of Iowa; M.A. and J.D., Northwestern University 


ROBERT B. Morris, Lecturer in Political Science 
B.S. and M.A., University of Minnesota 


FRANCES E. OXLEY, Associate Professor of Economics 


B.A., University of Western Ontario; M.A. and PH.D., Indiana Uni- 
versity 


ROBERT SIEBENSCHUH, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A., College of Wooster 


GEORGE M. TOMSHO, Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A., Swarthmore College; M.P.A., University of Michigan 


WALTER A. WEISSKOPF, Professor of Economics 
Dr.J., University of Vienna 
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The interdepartmental program in Public Administration offers 
a professional curriculum leading to the degree Master of Public 
Administration. The program is designed to prepare its graduates 
for senior and middle-level executive and technical positions in the 
public service—national, state, and local—, for professional re- 
search in the field of Public Administration, and for related acti- 
vities. Since much of the program is offered in the evening, it is 
possible to obtain the degree on a part-time basis while employed. 


ADMISSION TO THE PROGRAM 


Admission to the program, which is the equivalent of admission 
to a department, requires at least a 2.7 (B minus) average in pre- 
vious undergraduate work. In addition, the student will be ex- 
pected to have completed the following undergraduate require- 
ments or their equivalents: 


1. Six hours of Political Science, including an introduction to 
Political Science or a course in American Government. 

2. Three hours of Statistics. 
Six hours of Accounting. 


4. Fifteen additional hours in the Social Sciences, including one 
course in American History. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


A student who has been admitted to the program will be ad- 
mitted to candidacy for the degree Master of Public Administration 
when he has met the following requirements: 


1. Completion with a grade of “A” or “B” of a minimum of 
two 300 or 400 level courses at Roosevelt University for 
graduate credit. 


2. Approval of a program of study by the Director of the 
Graduate Program in Public Administration. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


1. Thirty semester hours of acceptable graduate credit, includ- 
ing the following: 


a. At least 21 semester hours earned at Roosevelt Univer- 
sity with not less than 18 hours at the 400 course level. 
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b. The core program of 24 semester hours in the following 
areas and courses: 


(1) Management in the Public Service—Political Sci- 
ence 372 or 373; 475; and 479. 


(2) The Staff Services of Administration—Political Sci- 
ence 474 and 476. 


(3) The Tools of Management—Accounting 306, Eco- 
nomics 436, and Political Science 430 or Business 
Administration 401. 


c. Six hours of elective graduate work in an area of concen- 
tration approved by the Director of the Public Adminis- 
tration Program. Such areas are Government and Society, 
Personnel Administration, Fiscal and Economic Prob- 
lems, International and Comparative Administration. 


d. General course in Public Administration—Political Sci- 
ence 470. Required as an additional course of every 
student who has not previously had an introductory 
course in Public Administration. May be taken as an 
elective by special permission only. 


2. Satisfactory completion of the master’s thesis (for which 
three semester hours of credit may be granted) or the sub- 
mission of an acceptable research paper. 


3. Passing of a written examination and an oral examination, 
both covering the graduate core curriculum and the stu- 
dent’s area of concentration. 


THE CORE CURRICULUM IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The courses listed below form the core which comprises the 
major portion of the curriculum: 


Accounting 306. Governmental Accounting. Pre., Accounting 203. 
Accounting principles and practices of governmental and other non- 
profit organizations, including fund accounting, revenues and expendi- 
tures, assets and liabilities, and reporting. 


Economics 436. Managerial Statistics. Pre., Econ. 234. Modern statistical 
techniques and probability theory in arriving at rational decisions in 
business problems involving risk and uncertainty. Formal topics 
include principles of probability and sampling, statistical estimation 
and testing, economic loss functions, correlation and regression, and 
time series. Applications are stressed in the areas of marketing 
research, sales forecasting, quality control, and financial management. 
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Political Science 372-373. Administration and Public Policy. Pre., Pol. 
Sci. 101 and one political science course at the 200 level; 240 or 270 
recommended. The relation of public administration to policy-making 
in a single selected program area. Readings include monographs, 
government documents, and case studies. Students, through a co- 
operative research project, prepare a report recommending a com- 
prehensive policy for the program area. A new topic is selected each 
time the course is offered. May be taken twice. 


Political Science 430. Method and Scope. The subject matter of political 
science, what the political scientist seeks to learn and the methods 
he employs. Each student in the course is asked to prepare a major 
research paper for presentation to the seminar. 


Political Science 474, Fiscal Administration. Pre., Pol. Sci. 270 or Econ. 
272, or consent. Administrative techniques and problems in col- 
lecting taxes, budgeting and controlling expenditures, auditing public 
accounts, managing debts and surpluses, and conducting inter- 
governmental fiscal relations. 


Political Science 475. Administrative Management. Pre., Pol. Sci. 270 or 
470 or consent. The authoritative structure and procedure through 
which executive control is maintained. Special attention is given to 
staff functions, organization and methods (including data processing 
systems), communication, and the psychology of bureaucracy. 


Political Science 476. Public Personnel Administration. Pre., Pol. Sci. 
270 or Personnel Administration 210. Policies and procedures em- 
ployed for the selection, training and development of personnel in 
government service. 


Political Science 479. Theory of Organization. Pre., Pol. Sci. 270 or 470 
or consent. The nature of organizations as associations for the satis- 
faction of needs; as systems for the processing of information; and 
as coherent entities in a pluralistic society. Emphasis is placed on the 
similarities and differences between governmental bureaucracies and 
other kinds of organizations. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


St. CLAIR DRAKE, Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
B.S., Hampton Institute; PH.D., University of Chicago 
ARTHUR HILLMAN, Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A. and M.A., University of Washington; PH.D., University of Chicago 
FERDINAND KOLEGAR, Associate Professor of Sociology; Graduate Adviser 
B.A., Gymnasium, Prague; PH.C., Charles University; M.A., University 
of Chicago 
HELENA LOPATA, Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., University of Illinois; A.M., University of Illinois; PH.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
ROBERT E. T. ROBERTS, Associate Professor of Sociology and Anthropology; 
Acting Chairman 
B.A., Central YMCA College; M.A. and PH.D., University of Chicago 
S. KIRSON WEINBERG, Professor of Sociology; Chairman (Leave of Absence, 
1966-1968 ) 
B.A., M.A., and PH.D., University of Chicago 


The Department of Sociology and Anthropology offers courses 
of study leading to the M.A. degree in Sociology. The goal is to 
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make the candidate a master of the general area of sociology, 
familiar with its method, theory and findings, with particular 
competence in two or three fields of concentration. Graduate 
work in the Department prepares the student for a wide range of 
positions now available to professional sociologists, as well as 
for more advanced graduate work leading to the Ph.D. degree. 
Detailed information on requirements and advice on planning 
graduate study is contained in the “Graduate Student’s Guide” 
available in the office of the Department. 


The fields of concentration correspond in the main to the fol- 
lowing division of courses: 
1. Sociological Theory and Methodology. 
Social Organization. 
Social Disorganization. 
Social Psychology. 
Social Anthropology. 


In nite pursuit of the M.A. degree in sociology, the student has 
to pass through three related but distinct steps, i.e., (a) admis- 
sion to graduate study, (b) admission to the department, (c) ad- 
mission to candidacy. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY 
Admission to graduate study is discussed on pp. 8-9 of this 
Bulletin. 


ADMISSION TO THE DEPARTMENT 

Any student admitted to Roosevelt University as a regular 
graduate student is eligible for admission to the Department. Some 
time during the first semester following his admission to graduate 
study, the student is required to consult the- departmental Gradu- 
ate Adviser, who will assist him in the preparation of his plan 
of study and will advise him during his period of graduate work. 
Any student admitted to the Department may be dropped from 
the Department if he has acquired two grades below the level 
of “B”. 
ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 

Admission to candidacy is decided by the Graduate Council 
upon the recommendation of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology. This departmental action is taken on the basis 
of the student’s application in writing to the Chairman of the 
Deparment of Sociology and Anthropology, which must be made 
within a month after the satisfactory completion (i.e., with a 
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grade average of B or better) of twelve semester hours of gradu- 
ate work in sociology. Prospective candidates for the degree 
must submit a written application to the Chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
1. Hours and Courses 

The student must complete a total of 30 semester hours of 
graduate courses with an average grade of B or better. At least 
18 semester hours of graduate credit must be earned at Roosevelt 
University and at least 12 semester hours must be at the 400- 
level in sociology or anthropology. Graduate sociology and an- 
thropology courses must comprise at least 21 semester hours. 
Nine semester hours of graduate courses offered in other related 
departments may be included in the 30-hour program with the 
approval of the Department. 


2. Languages 

Ability to read an approved modern language demonstrated 
through tests administered by the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages or the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, or 
successful completion of a foreign language course at the fourth- 
semester college level is required. The most useful and commonly 
acceptable languages are French, German, Spanish, and Russian. 
The choice of any other foreign language must be justified by 
its special relevance to the student’s course of study and is sub- 
ject to the prior approval of the Department upon written petition 
by the student. Additional tesing may be required in cases of 
specialized research necessitating the use of a particular language. 


3. Thesis 

Every candidate must present a thesis which gives evidence 
of thoughtful, independent, and carefully designed and executed 
investigation. The student should select his thesis topic and com- 
mence work on it at approximately the time he applies for ad- 
mission to candidacy. 


4. Examinations 

(a) In the last semester of the candidate’s course-work, or 
as soon thereafter as possible, he must take a comprehensive writ- 
ten examination. The examination will cover three of the fields 
of concentration. 

(b) Upon completion of previously described requirements 
and examinations, and when the M.A. thesis is completed, a final 
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oral examination is held on the thesis and the field to which it 
is related. 


REQUIRED GRADUATE COURSES 


375* 
303 or 403* 
404 
415, or 460, or 465 
448, or Anth. 318, or Anth. 445 
480 
*If this course has been taken in undergraduate studies, it may 
not be offered for graduate credit. 
Beginning graduate students are expected to have had sub- 
stantial preparation in related social sciences and the equivalent 
of an undergraduate major in sociology. A candidate whose prep- 


aration is found to be inadequate may be required to make up 
such deficiencies. 
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Sociology Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate 
Students 


303. The Development of Sociology. Pre., 15 s.h. in sociology or consent. 
The background of American sociology in European thought; social 
thought prior to the emergence of sociology; the foundation of 
sociology as an independent scientific discipline (Comte and Spencer); 
sociological schools and tendencies in the nineteenth century; the 
classical systematists; pioneer sociologists (Durkheim, Toennies, Sim- 
mel); and early twentieth century sociologists (Max Weber, Pareto); 
the beginnings of sociology in the United States. 


304. The Sociology of Knowledge. Pre., 101 and one 200-level sociology 
course. The forms of knowledge and belief as related to social struc- 
ture; social determination of thought; the doctrine of ideology and 
the study of the political element in thought; social organization of 
intellectual and scientific activity; the structure of art as a social 
institution; the social status and role of the intellectuals. 


306. Sociology of Intellectuals. Pre., 101 and one 200-level social science 
course. Institutional settings for intellectual life since the eighteenth 
century; organization of intellectual community; relations of intel- 
lectuals and authority; function of tradition in intellectual life; struc- 
ture of intelligentsia; alienation and incorporation of intellectuals; 
their political roles. 


311. Social Roles. Pre., 9 semester hours in sociology or consent. A 
theoretical and methodological analysis of social roles and of their 
location in larger social systems and a comparative examination of 
the components of various roles. 

315. Introduction to Social Organization. Pre., 215 or Anth. 318, or con- 
sent. Structure and function of social organizations ranging from 
societies to small groups; basic culture patterns of social institutions; 
integration and disintegration of social groups and institutions. 


316. Sociology of Occupations and Professions. Pre., 101 and one 200- 
level sociology course; 315 recommended. The nature, causes, and 
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320. 


321. 


327. 


330. 


331. 


335. 


345. 


346. 
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consequences of occupational differentiation in modern society; the 
social significance of work; occupational mobility; occupational 
trends in the United States; the status system of a modern society; 
informal relations at work; colleagueship; the study of concrete work 
organizations. 


The Field of Social Work. Pre., 230 or Pol. Sci. 270. The sociological 
approach to social work. The development and organization of 
social work as a system of community services; social welfare or- 
ganization; public and voluntary services; introduction to professional 
social work. 


Social Stratification. Pre., 101 and one 200-level sociology course. 
The nature and functions of social stratification; selected theories of 
stratification; the American stratification system; comparative strati- 
fication; indicators of social class position; class consciousness and 
indentification; prestige and power; class position and its correlates; 
the processes of social mobility. 


Sociology of Politics. Pre., 101 and one 200-level social science 
course. Sociological contributions to research in political behavior; 
political motivation; participation and apathy; formation of political 
attitudes; voting; organization and structure of political parties; 
political movements; the character of authority and power; political 
elites and decision makers. 


Race and Ethnic Relations. Pre., 9 s.h. in sociology and/or anthro- 
pology, or consent. Interaction of ethnic and racial groups in major 
world regions; comparison of varied responses to ethnic contact in 
the Americas and in the Old World; analysis of race and ethnic 
relations during the 19th and 20th centuries by American and Euro- 
pean scholars. 


Psychiatric Sociology. Pre., 230, and 360 or Psych. 201, or consent. 
Social aspects of personal disorders; distribution and social aspects 
of anxiety and other neuroses; the developmental phases of the per- 
sonal psychoses; the development of sociopathy; psychotherapy and 
social relationships; the social structure and culture of the mental 
hospital; the ex-patient and the community; problems of prevention 
and the social order. 


Criminology. Pre., 230. Social processes and criminal behavior; 
theories of crime; social factors and causes of crime; law-enforcement 
and the judicial process; corrections; prevention of crime. 


Juvenile Delinquency. Pre., 231 or consent. The nature and extent 
of juvenile delinquency, with emphasis on the processes and social 
factors involved; a comparison of the personality organization of 
the non-delinquent with the delinquent; the custodial, preventive, and 
rehabilitation programs and techniques. 


The Study of Population. Pre., 101, and 215 or 245, or consent. 
Theories of population growth; the balance between population, 
natural resources, and cultural norms; methods of population analysis; 
population distribution and density; age, sex, and ethnic composition; 
scores mortality, and migration and their influences on population 
change. 


Community Organization and Planning. Pre., 245 or 317. The 
nature of social organization in communities; the inter-relation of 
physical and social planning of cities; organization for planning and 
methods used, particularly with reference to health, welfare, recrea- 
tion, and other community services; problems of developing leader- 
ship and participation in communities; community planning in the 
United States as affected by regional and national developments. 


360. 


362. 


365. 


374. 


375. 


390. 
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Culture and Personality. Pre., Anth. 201 and one additional 200-level 
sociology or anthropology course. The stages of personality develop- 
ment in different cultures, including infancy and childhood, adoles- 
cence, adulthood, old age; the dynamics of personality change from 
the viewpoint of the person’s age-role status in the social structure; 
the different approaches to personality functioning and growth in 
different societies. 


Collective Behavior. Pre., 101 and one 200-level sociology course. 
The nature and forms of collective behavior; rumor, panic, crowd; 
social current and tensions; mass behavior and mass society; leaders 
and followers; social movements; mass communications and mass 
action. 


Small Groups. Pre., 101 and one 200-level sociology course. The 
nature and consequences of face-to-face interaction; primary groups 
and primary relations; diverse approaches to small group analysis; 
the measurement of social interaction and of interpersonal influence; 
social structure and differentiation in small groups; communication 
and group process; exchange processes; small groups and the larger 
social context. 


Advanced Sociological Statistics. Pre., 274 or equivalent. Principles 
of probability, testing of hypotheses, analysis of variance and covari- 
ance, partial and mutiple correlation, non-parametric statistics, analy- 
sis of the relevant sociological literature dealing with statistical 
methods and techniques. 


Methods of Sociological Research. Pre., 9 s.h. in sociology. Methodo- 
logical issues of social science; the design and planning of social 
research; observational field-work methods; surveys and polls; sys- 
tematic interviewing; construction of questionnaires and interview 
schedules; analysis of qualitative material; elementary quantitative 
analysis; interpretation of statistical data; writing of research reports. 


Independent Reading in Sociology. Pre., 12 s.h. in sociology and 
consent; 1-4 s.h. 


391-399. Seminar in Sociology. Pre., 15 s.h. in sociology and consent. 


Sociology Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


403. 


404. 


405. 


406. 


The Development of Sociological Theory. Critical survey of ideas 
about socizty with emphasis on the nineteenth century European 
pioneers of sociology (Comte, Spencer, Marx, Toennies), and the 
development of sociology prior to the First World War (Durk- 
heim, Simmel, Max Weber, Pareto). 


Contemporary Sociological Theories. Main schools and tendencies 
of twentieth-century sociology; the quest to make sociology scientific 
and the development of research methods; the Chicago school; 
symbolic interaction theory; analytical sociology; sociology of cul- 
ture; the role of general theory in sociological analysis and the 
theory of action systems; theories of the middle range; functionalism; 
sociology as social criticism. 


Sociology of Knowledge and Intellectual Life. A survey of the de- 
velopment of the sociology of knowledge; the forms of knowledge 
and belief as related to social structures; the doctrine of ideology 
and the study of the political element in thought; social determina- 
tion of thought; social organization of intellectual activity; art and 
social life; the social status and role of the intellectuals; the present 
status of the field and selected problems. 


Selected Topics in the Sociology of Intellectuals. Intellectual activity 
as a subject matter of sociology; tradition and creativity; structure 
of intelligentsia; intellectual institutions (universities, academies, re- 
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No general plans his next attack with the determination of a chess player. 


411. 


415. 


427. 


448. 


460. 


465. 


search institutes); men of letters; intellectuals in government, business 
and public bureaucracies; rentier intellectuals; intellectuals and poli- 
tics; intellectuals’ role in revolutions; intellectuals and social criticism. 


Advanced Study of Social Roles. Analysis of social roles in Ameri- 
can society; examination of different role theories and of the com- 
ponents of various social roles. 


Bureaucratic Organization. The study of the culture, structure, 
function and dynamics of bureaucracy. The identification and analysis 
of human relation elements characterizing complex formal organiza- 
tions. Examination of the methodology and empirical data from 
research in the factory, business, government and non-profit organi- 
zations. 


Advanced Study of Ethnic Relations. Analysis of trends and patterns 
of interaction of ethnic and racial groups in major world regions; 
examination of sociological and anthropological literature on race 
and ethnic relations at home and abroad. 


Human Ecology. Relationship between community and environment; 
the biotic community; natural areas and culture areas; population 
growth, composition and distribution; migration; spatial aspects of 
community structure; elements of ecological organization; urbaniza- 
tion and city growth; location and function of cities; internal structure 
of the metropolitan community. 


Advanced Study of Social Psychology. Recent methods in the 
study of personality. Issues in the study of personality and the group. 
Shifts in the study of attitudes and motivation. Recent developments 
in the study of the self. Attempts at reconciling diverse disciplinary 
positions in personality study. 


Primary Relations and Small Group Analysis. Theories and methods 
in the study of the primary group and primary relations. The types of 
primary groups and of primary roles. The diverse characteristics of 


480. 
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the small group such as size, function and intimacy. The field experi- 
mental and sociometric methods. The small group and the large social 
organization. Leadership and participation, modes of communication 
and degree of cohesion in small groups. 


Seminar in Sociological Theory and Method. 


481-485. Independent Study. 


499. 


Thesis. Preparation of a Master’s thesis under the supervision of a 
designated member of the department. 


Anthropology Courses Open to Both Undergraduate and Graduate 
Students 


301. 


318. 


332. 


333. 


334. 


389. 


Ethnology. Pre., 201. The methods, techniques, and theories of 
ethnology; critical analysis of contributions of the major schools of 
ethnology; analysis of the nature and content of culture and of 
culture processes; the culture area concept and its application on a 
world scale. 


Social Anthropology. Pre., 201. Use of the comparative approach 
to explore the nature of human society and culture; ethnographic 
data on social organization of non-literate and folk societies used in 
the formulation of the contributions of leading British and American 
social anthropologists. 


Race and Culture Contact in West Africa. Pre., 247. Cult. Stud. 341, 
or consent. An intensive analysis of the acculturation process as it 
operates in West Africa, with emphasis upon the newly emerging 
cultural orientations and types of social organization resulting from 
contacts of Africans with British, French, and American cultures. 


Race and Culture Contact in East Africa. Pre., 247, Cult. Stud. 341, 
An intensive analysis of the results of prolonged contact between 
agricultural and pastoral peoples in the area, and between indigenous 
African peoples and Islamic and Jewish culture-bearers. Ethiopia is 
considered in detail as a case study in these types of contacts. 
Special consideration is given to cultural change incident to coloniza- 
tion and settlement by the British, French, Italians, and East Indians 
in the area. 


Race and Culture Contact in South and Central Africa. Pre., 247, 
Cult. Stud. 341, or consent. South and Central Africa are viewed as 
areas into which diverse populations have been moving for several 
centuries. Special emphasis is given to contemporary stabilization of 
races and cultures. 


Independent Reading in Anthropology. Pre., 12 s.h. in anthropology 
and consent; 1-4 s.h. 


Anthropology Courses Open to Graduate Students Only 


419. 


445. 


Comparative Social Organization. Social anthropology, covering the 
social organization of non-literate and selected Oriental societies. 
The topics given emphasis are marriage, family and kinship institu- 
tions, economic organizations, age and sex divisions, political and 
legal institutions, voluntary associations, and social stratification. 


Urbanization and Westernization of Developing Societies. Survey of 
the impact of urbanization, industrialization, and Western civilization 
and domination upon African, Asian, Oceanian, and Latin American 
societies undergoing rapid social change. Changes in traditional 
economic, political, and social organization and resultant increases in 
family and social disorganization are emphasized. 
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URBAN STUDIES 


GEORGE H. Watson, Professor of Political Science; Director, Interdepart- 
mental Graduate Program in Urban Studies 
B.A., Miami University; M.A., University of Illinois; PH.D., University 
of Chicago 
BERNARD H. BAUM, Lecturer in Sociology 
M.A. and PH.D., University of Chicago 
St. CLAIR DRAKE, Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
B.S., Hampton Institute; PH.D., University of Chicago 
ARTHUR HILLMAN, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. and M.A., University of Washington; PH.D., University of Chicago 
FERDINAND KOLEGAR, Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A., Gymnasium, Prague; PH.C., Charles University; M.A., Univer- 
sity of Chicago 
HELENA LOPATA, Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., University of Illinois; A.M., University of Illinois; PH.D., Univer- 
sity of Chicago 
ROBERT B. Morris, Lecturer in Political Science 
B.S. and M.A., University of Minnesota 
ROBERT E. T. ROBERTS, Associate Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
B.A., Central YMCA College; M.A. and PH.D., University of Chicago 
LIONEL RuBy, Professor of Philosophy 
PH.B., J.D. and PH.D., University of Chicago 
ROBERT RUNO, Associate Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Williams College; M.A., University of Michigan 
ROBERT W. SIEBENSCHUH, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A., College of Wooster 
GEORGE M. Tomsuo, Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A., Swarthmore College; M.P.A., University of Michigan 
KARL H. STEIN, Associate Professor of Marketing 
B.A. and M.A., University of Oxford; M.B.A., Harvard University; 
PH.D., New York University 
S. KIRSON WEINBERG, Professor of Sociology 
B.A., M.A., and PH.D., University of Chicago 
WALTER A. WEISSKOPF, Professor of Economics 
Dr.J., University of Vienna 


The interdepartmental program in Urban Studies leads to the 
degree of Master of Arts in Urban Studies. Embracing both the 
theoretical dimensions of the topic and also the wealth of data 
—ethnic, economic, social, psychological, and _political—con- 
cerning today’s urban areas, the program seeks to serve the student 
interested in further academic work and the student whose pro- 
fessional career centers around the city and its problems. A com- 
mon core of fundamental studies, and a choice of specializations, 
provide the needed unity in essentials and diversity appropriate 
to individual purposes. 


ADMISSION TO THE PROGRAM 


Admission to the program, which is the equivalent of admission 
to a department, requires at least a 2.7 (B—) average in under- 
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graduate work. The student will also be expected to have com- 
pleted at least 39 semester hours in advanced courses in Social 
Science, including those courses listed as prerequisites for all the 
courses specified in his degree program. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


A student who has been admitted to the program will later be 
recommended to the Graduate Council for admission to candidacy 
for the degree of Master of Arts in Urban Studies when he has met 
the following additional requirements: 


1. Completion, with a grade of B, of at least two 300 or 400 
level courses at Roosevelt University for graduate credit. 


2. Approval of a program of study, by the Director of the 
program. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE MASTER OF 
ARTS IN URBAN STUDIES 


1. Thirty semester hours of acceptable graduate credit, includ- 
ing the following: 


a. At least 21 semester hours earned at Roosevelt Univer- 
sity with not less than 18 hours at the 400 course level. 
b. The core program of 18 semester hours in the following 
areas and courses: 
(1) Political Science/Sociology 402. Seminar in Urban 
Studies 
(2) Political Science 403. Urban Planning 


(3) Sociology 346. Community Organization and Plan- 
ning 


(4) Political Science 405. Community Power Structure 


(5) One course in Social Theory and Value Systems, 

chosen from: 

History 326. Topics in American Social History 

Philosophy 313. Philosophy and Logic of the So- 
cial Sciences 

Philosophy 345. Philosophy of History 

Philosophy 433. Business and Professional Ethics 

Political Science 337. Contemporary Political 
Theory 
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Sociology 404. Contemporary Sociological 
Theories 
Sociology 405. Sociology of Knowledge 


(6) One research course, chosen from: 

Business Administration 401. Research Paper 
Seminar 

Economics 336. Intermediate Statistics 
Economics 436. Managerial Statistics 
Management 321. Electronic Data Processing 
Political Science 430. Scope and Method 
Sociology 480. Seminar in Methods 


c. Area of concentration. Six to twelve hours drawn from 
one of the following: 


(1) Culture and Personality 
Economics 300. Industrial Society and Personality 
Structure 
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Economics 495. The Modern Corporation in 
Industrial Society 

English 357. The City in Literature 

Psychology 360. Psychology of Personality 

Psychology 394. The American Character 

Sociology 330. Sociology of Personality Disorders 

Sociology 360. Culture and Personality 

Sociology 460. Advanced Study of Social Per- 
sonality 


(2) Politics and Administration 

Political Science 372. Administration and Public 
Policy 

Political Science 470. Problems in Public Admin- 
istration 

Political Science 474. Fiscal Administration 

Political Science 475. Administrative Management 

Political Science 476. Personnel Administfation 

Political Science 479. Theory of Organization 

Sociology 321. Sociology of Politics 


(3) Social Structure 

Geography 305. Urban Geography 

Sociology 315. Social Organization and Institu- 
tions 

Sociology 316. Sociology of Occupations and Pro- 
fessions 

Sociology 320. Social Stratification 

Sociology 335. Juvenile Delinquency 

Sociology 345. Demography 

Sociology 391. The Culture of Poverty 

Sociology 445. Urbanization and Westernization 
of Underdeveloped Societies 

Sociology 468. The Sociology of Bureaucratic Or- 
ganization 


d. Electives (0-6 hours) approved by the graduate adviser, 
normally drawn from courses listed above. 


. Satisfactory completion of a Master’s thesis, for which three 


semester hours of credit may be granted. 


. Passing of a written comprehensive examination. 
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OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 
FOR 1967-68 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES — 
OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 


LYLE M. SPENCER 

CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
President, Science Research 
Associates, Inc. 


Max R. SCHRAYER 
VICE-CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
President, Associated Agencies, Inc. 


PHILIP MULLENBACH 
VICE-CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
President, Growth Industry Shares, 
Inc. 


ROLF A. WEIL 
President, Roosevelt 
University 


HARLAND H. ALLEN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Growth Research, Inc. 


MORRIS BIALIS 

Vice-President, International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union, 

Manager, Chicago Joint Board of 
ILGWU (AFL-CIO) 


HERMANN C. BOWERSOX 
Professor of English, Roosevelt 
University 


CHARLES DOLLARD 
Educational Consultant 


Mrs. ABEL E. FAGEN 
Civic Leader 


OTTO E. GEPPERT 
President, Denoyer-Geppert 
Company 


GERALD GIDWITZ 
Chairman of the Board, 
Helene Curtis Industries 


EDWARD S. GORDON 

Professor of Marketing and 
Advertising, Chairman of the 
Department, Roosevelt University 


PATRICK E. GORMAN 
International Secretary-Treasurer, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North 
America (AFL-CIO) 


HERBERT H. HEYMAN 
Partner, Landau and Heyman, Inc. 


RICHARD J. HOOKER 
Professor of History, Roosevelt 
University 


ROBERT H. Ivy, JR. 

Professor of Modern Languages 
and Chairman of the Department, 
Roosevelt University 


Percy L. JULIAN 
President, Julian Associates 


ROBERT J. KAMIN 
Partner, Gofen and Glossberg 


WINSTON KENNEDY 
Pariner, Kennedy, Ryan, 
Monigal and Associates, Inc. 


PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK 
President, Klutznick Enterprises 


Eric L. KOHLER 
Accounting Consultant 


THEODORE K. LAWLEss, M.D. 


Mrs. ROBERT B. MAYER 
Civic Leader 


MILTON D. RATNER, M.D. 
President, Midwest Emery Freight 
System, Inc. . 


Mrs. SAMUEL RAUTBORD 
Civic Leader 


JEROME N. ROBBINS 
Attorney, Hertz, Robbins & 
Schwartz 


ROBERT RUNO 
Associate Professor of Political 
Science, Roosevelt University 


HARRY SALK 
Chairman of the Board, Salk, Ward 
and Salk, Inc. 


Mrs. EDITH SAMPSON 
Associate Judge, Circuit Court 


Mrs. JOHN V. SPACHNER 
Chairman, Auditorium Theater 
Council 


Louis L. SPEAR 

President and Chairman of the 
Board, Forus Investment 
Corporation 


ADVISERS 


MARIAN ANDERSON 
FRANCIS BIDDLE 
PEARL S. BUCK 
RALPH J. BUNCHE 
AGNES DEMILLE 


DAviIp DUBINSKY 


Office of President Emeritus 


EDWARD J. SPARLING, PH.D., LL.D. 


DIRECTORY 


JEROME H. STONE 
Executive Vice President, Stone 
Container Corporation 


MORTON WEINRESS 
Senior Partner, Weinress and 
Company 


WALTER A. WEISSKOPF 


Professor of Economics, 
Roosevelt University 


JERROLD WEXLER 
President, Jupiter Corporation 


OTTO WIRTH 
Dean of Faculties and 


Professor of Modern Languages, 
Roosevelt University 


FRANK MYRON WRIGHT, JR. 
Vice President, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company 


GUNNAR MYRDAL 


VIJAYA LAKSHMI PANDIT 
Jacos S. POTOFSKY 
WALTER REUTHER 


JAMES P. WARBURG 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Office of the President 


RoLF A. WEIL, PH.D., President 

DANIEL H. PERLMAN, A.M., Assistant to the President 
Mary Sonopa, B.S., Secretary to the President 

Mary JIMENEZ, Administrative Secretary 

EMILY PANozzo, Receptionist and Administrative Secretary 


Office of the Dean of Faculties 


OTTO WIRTH, PH.D., Dean 
EVELYN YONAN, Administrative Secretary 


College of Arts and Sciences 


ROBERT IRWIN COHEN, M.A., Assistant Dean 
Dominic F. MARTIA, M.A., Assistant to the Dean 
ANNIE L. COLEMAN, Administrative Secretary 


College of Business Administration 


RICHARD R. WEEKS, D.B.A., Dean 

BRANDEL L. Works, M.B.A., Associate Dean 
ROBERTA FIREMAN, B.A., Administrative Secretary 
EILEEN KENT, Senior Secretary 

CAROL GINSBURG, Senior Secretary 


Chicago Musical College 


JOSEPH CREANZA, M.A., Dean 

PHYLLIS HILL, M.M., Assistant to the Dean 

LA VERNE SIMPSON O’DONNELL, B.A., Assistant Registrar in Music 
DorotTHy DUNN, Administrative Secretary 


The Graduate Division 


GRETA STEED, Administrative Secretary 


Division of Continuing Education 
and Extension 


GEORGE J. DiLLAvou, M.A., Director 

ANNE TINKER, M.A., Associate Director 

Ersa RICHMOND, PH.B., Director of the Reading Institute 

JOSEPH TUCHINSKY, M.A., Assistant to the Director of .the Reading Institute 
CaROL Weiss, Receptionist, Reading Institute 

LOUISE ABRAMS, Secretary 

JUDITH BAINES, Secretary 

CAROL GLOOR, Secretary 

ZILKE SHARER, Secretary, Reading Institute 


Labor Education Division 


FRANK W. MCCALLISTER, Director 

DUANE BEELER, M.A., Assistant Director 
RONALD PETERS, M.S., Extension Coordinator 
ELLSWORTH FILHE, Administrative Secretary 
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Chicago Area Plan for Workers’ Mentai Healtii 


CALVIN I. Lewis, M.D., Project and Clinical Director 
Mrs. GERTRUDE DWORKIN, M.A., Social Service Director 
Mrs. MILDRED JACKSON, M.A., Psychiatric Social Worker 
EICKE STILLSON, Secretary 

JOANNE KAVOLIS, Secretary 

DOROTHY GRIESER, Secretary 

PATRICK EBENHOEH, M.D., Psychiatrist 

EDUARDO MACHADO, M.D., Psychiatrist 

JOHN Rocers, M.D., Psychiatrist 

GEOFFREY Levy, M.D., Psychiatrist 

JOSEPHINE A. NickLess, M.D., Psychiatrist 

JERRY PERLMUTTER, PH.D., Research Psychologist and Consultant 
QUIN MCLOUGHLIN, PH.D., Research Consultant 

PAUL HANCHETT, PH.D., Economic Advisor 

RODNEY RAWLS, B.S.C., C.P.A., Accountant 


Office of the Dean of Students 


LAWRENCE SILVERMAN, D.B.A., Dean of Students 
CARRIE B. BROWN, Administrative Secretary 
LYDIA GODFREDSEN, Chief University Receptionist 


Office of Admissions and Records 


JEROME D. ELLIs, M.A., J.D., Associate Dean for Admissions and Records 

Lots KAHAN, B.A., Registrar 

MARIAN H. KLINGS, Recorder 

RALPH MEINKING, B.S., Admissions Counselor 

Liry S. Rose, B.A., Director of Undergraduate Admissions 

CHARLES A. SIMMONS, B.A., Admissions Counselor 

HOWARD G. WINEBRENNER, PH.B., Director of Graduate and Foreign 
Admissions 

KAREN SKOURLIS, Senior Secretary 

LETITIA TOOLE, Senior Secretary 


Counseling and Testing Service 


ALYCE E. Pasca, B.A., Director 

Mary E. KEvLIN, M.A., Counselor 
PAUL YAKIN, M.A., Counselor 
MARGUERITE ALLEN, M.A., Counselor 
EDITH NORDVALL, M.A., Psychometrist 
NANNIE M. VERNON, Senior Secretary 


Physical Education 
EDWIN W. TURNER, M.A., Director 
MARLENE J. ADAMS, B.S., Instructor 


Placement Office 


ARTHUR R. ECKBERG, B.A., Director 

GLADYS STONE, B.E., Assistant to the Director 
JULIA R. RANDOLPH, B.A., Placement Assistant 
SARAH HOTCHKIN, Senior Secretary 


Student Activities Office 


ELAINE TROJAN Davis, B.A., Director 
SUSAN GORDON, Senior Secretary 
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Student Aid Office 


ROBERT L. FRANKLIN, B.A., Director of Student Aid 
FRANK J. OWENS, M.A., Foreign Student Adviser 
JOHN MARTIN, M.A., Administrative Assistant 
AUDREY HARRIS, Senior Secretary 


Student Health Service 


ARTHUR L. BARBAKOFF, M.D., M.P.H., Director 
ALFRED FLARSHEIM, M.D., University Psychiatrist 
WILLIAM Hicks, M.D., Psychiatrist 

Eric PAscuKEs, M.D., Consulting Psychiatrist 
Mary LEE MCMENAMIN, R.N., Nurse 

Joyce E. Fier, R.N., Nurse 

PATRICIA M. MEISEL, R.N., Nurse 

JOANNA SKIVENES, Secretary 


Library 


WILLIAM R. LANSBERG, PH.D., Director of Libraries 
ELISABETH R. RALPH, M.A., Chief Cataloger 

FALIn Muparis, M.S.E., Senior Cataloger 

Mary QUINN, M.S. in L.S., Junior Cataloger 

GLADYS TURNER, M.A., Chief Circulation Librarian 

HORACE JIMERSON, B.A., Assistant Director of Audio Visual Aids 
Mary ESTHER WILLIAMS, Chief Order Librarian 

GLapys LEAMAN, B.S. in L.S., Chief Periodicals Librarian 
AVERY WILLIAMS, M.S. in L.S., Chief Reference Librarian 
SHIRLEY SEBASTIAN, M.S. in L.S., Senior Reference Librarian 
TRAN THI KimsA, M.S. in L.S., Senior Reference Librarian 


Office of the Vice President 
for Development 


ROBERT J. AHRENS, M.A., Vice President 

FLORENCE I. MEDOw, M.A., Director of Alumni Activities 
Harry PRICE, B.A., Assistant Director for Development 
CONSTANCE CHANCELLOR, Liaison Director of Volunteer Groups 
VERA OKESON, Administrative Assistant 

EVELYN BROWNE, Administrative Secretary 

CAROL WEINBLUM, Administrative Secretary 

SYLVIA ZITTLER, Administrative Secretary 


Office of the Vice President 
for Business and Finance 


Davip KLEINERMAN, B.S., M.A., C.P.A., Vice President 
YOLANDA HILL, Administrative Secretary 

J. A. BALY, Director of Purchasing 

CHARLOTTE BERRY, B.S.C., Manager of Accounting 
MATHIAS JENOVAI, Supervisor of Computer Center 
Max A. NICHOLS, Director of Physical Plant 

Lots PALMER, Bursar 


Office of Educational Information 


ROBERT A. DAMERON, B.S., Director 


Office of News and Broadcasting 


MILTON SHUFRO, B.J., Director 

ARLENE SHATTIL, Assistant to the Director 
HOWARD LAYFER, B.A., Newswriter 
PHYLLIS STROUP, Administrative Assistant 
ROBIN ROSE, Secretary 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


Admission of Graduate students 


Alumni affairs | 


Business affairs 

Catalogs and bulletins 
Contributions or bequests 
Faculty appointments 
Graduate courses 

Music affairs 

Payment of student bills 
Public events and lectures 
Rental of rooms 
Undergraduate scholarships 
and student aid 
Graduate scholarships 
Student affairs 

Student employment 
Teacher placement 
Transcript of records, 
academic reports, etc. 
Veterans’ affairs 
Reinstatement 

Health and Medical Matters 
Correspondence Study 


OFFICE HOURS 


Director of Graduate and Foreign 
Admissions 

Alumni Director 

Treasurer 

Office of Educational Information 

Office of Development 

The President 

Dean, Graduate Division 

Dean, Chicago Musical College 

Cashier 

Office of Educational Information 

Treasurer 


Director of Student Aid 
Dean, Graduate Division 
Student Activities Director 
Director of Placement Office 
Director of Placement Office 


Registrar 

Veterans’ Coordinator 

Dean of Students 

Director, Health Service 

Director of Correspondence Study 
Division 


Information Counter in Lobby 
9 a.m. to 8 p.m. Monday through Thursday 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Friday 
Closed Saturday 


An increased schedule is maintained during registration periods. 


Library 


8 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday through Thursday 


8 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. Friday 
12 noon to 5 p.m. Saturday 


Administrative Offices 


9 a.m to 5 p.m. Monday through Friday 


Certain student service departments are open during the evening, as noted 
on their office doors. 


Chicago Musical College 
9 a.m. to 8 p.m., except on Saturdays when the office closes at 4 p.m. 
Faculty Offices 


Office hours of the various faculty members are posted at the information 
counter in the lobby; also on doors of the faculty offices. The earliest classes 
begin at 8:25 a.m. and the latest evening classes end at 10 p.m. 


Building Hours 


Building hours for the fall and spring semesters are: Monday through Fri- 
day: 7:45 A.M. to 10:30 P.M. Saturdays: 7:45 A.M. to 6:30 P.M. 


